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peposiT ES OF AMERICA 


What Are the Determinant Factors, the Current Procedures, the Results? 


EXPORT CONTROL: An Appraisal 


of Significant Recent Developments 


J. MIsHELL GEORGE 


ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U.S, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


. 4 

U NDER the Export Control Act of 
1949, the Department of Commerce has 
controlled exports primarily to protect 
the domestic economy from an excessive 
drain of scarce commodities and to fur- 
ther United States foreign policy and 
the national security. 

With record levels of postwar produc- 
tion in practically every industrial field 
domestically and in many fields abroad, 
and in the presence of very limited dol- 
lar availabilities abroad, the danger of 
serious export drain on the domestic 
economy has practically disappeared. 
The recent decontrol of a large number 
of steel products, and of many food and 
agricultural products, leaves only a 
handful of items controlled for reasons 
of short supply. Most significant among 
these items are fertilizer materials, which 
are currently under consideration for 
early decontrol. Export controls are 
thus now exercised almost completely for 
reasons of the national security and rel- 
evant considerations of the national 
foreign policy. More specifically they 
are exercised to restrict the export of 
material and equipment strategic to the 
Soviet Bloc in such manner as will limit 
the growth of the war potential of the 
U.S. S. R. and its satellites but without 
interfering with trade in items of little 
or no strategic significance. 


Inter-Agency Consultation on 
Controls 


IN THE EXERCISE of export controls, 
Commerce Department officials have al- 
ways had the advice of inter-agency 
groups whose varied interests have led 
to balanced control decisions more rep- 
resentative of the over-all Government 
interest than may otherwise have been 
possible. With the inception of secu- 
rity controls the problems facing such 
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inter-agency groups changed markedly. 
Previously these committees were con- 
cerned primarily with determining 
which commodities were in short sup- 
ply and which levels of exports could 
reasonably be permitted. Security con- 
trols, however, required analysis of the 
war potential of countries in the Soviet 
orbit, the evaluation of the inherent stra- 
tegic importance of many commodities, 
the strategic significance to the Soviets 
of various quantities of such commodi- 
ties, and similar considerations. In ad- 
dition, inter-agency consideration was 
required on numerous individual case 
actions. Although every effort has been 
exerted to reduce the number of appli- 
cations requiring individual considera- 
tion, they still constitute a significant 
share of the inter-agency work load. 

To advise him in meeting these secu- 
rity problems, the Secretary of Com- 
merce established an inter-agency Ad- 
visory Committee on Requirements (at 
the sub-Cabinet level), an Operating 
Committee, and various subcommittees 
and technical groups which bear the 
brunt of the security review of indi- 
vidual cases and the strategic evalu- 
ation of commodities. On these inter- 
agency committees are represented the 
Departments of State, Agriculture, and 
Interior, the National Military Estab- 
lishment, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the National Security Resources 
Board, and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. The Department of 
Commerce is represented by the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary and the Offices 
of Domestic Commerce and International 
Trade. 

These inter-agency committees have 
been most helpful in advising the De- 
partment of Commerce in its adminis- 
tration of security controls and are an 
inherent part of the continued exercise 
of export controls. 


Security Export Control 


Security control went into effect on 
March 1, 1948. Since then its commod- 
ity coverage has been more than halved 
and its geographic coverage widely ex- 
panded; trade inequities have been sig- 
nificantly reduced; the total control im- 


pact on the trade has been lessened; ef- 
fective enforcement measures have been 
instituted; and the entire security effort 
has achieved favorable results. A mean- 
ingful appraisal of these developments 
requires a careful review of the early 
security control problems and the meas- 
ures taken to overcome them. 


Commodity and Geographic 
Coverage 


WHEN EXPORT CONTROL as an in- 
strument of national security was 
introduced in March 1948, Commerce 
Department officials were faced with a 
major issue as to its application to geo- 
graphic and commodity areas. The 
latter represented the more perplexing 
problem. It was obvious to all concerned 
that not every commodity was of suffi- 
cient strategic significance to warrant 
imposing restrictions on its exportation 
to the Soviet Orbit. But because iden- 
tification of strategic items was neces- 
sarily a long-term task, security con- 
trols were extended initially to all com- 
modities. The clear realization that 
many commodities were being unneces- 
sarily controlled spurred officials to 
speed the technical review of all com- 
modities to ascertain their relative stra- 
tegic importance to the Soviet Bloc. 
Such review has been under way ever 
since by inter-agency groups of technical 
commodity experts, whose recommenda- 
tions are passed on by the Secretary’s 
Advisory Committee on Requirements. 
On April 30, 1948, a list of commodities 
possessing little or no security value was 
announced and their exportation permit- 
ted without the requirement of a vali- 
dated license. This list was rapidly in- 
creased in the ensuing months until by 
mid-1949 it numbered approximately 
1,170 complete Schedule B commodity 
classifications. This number was suffi- 
cient to justify the revision of the Posi- 
tive List * on August 12, 1949, to identify 
all commodities requiring a validated ex- 
port license. The revised Positive List 


‘Prior to August 12, 1949, the Positive 
List contained primarily those commodities 
which, for reasons of short supply, required 
validated export licenses. 








contained 1,004 Schedule B* commodity 
classifications (‘including partial list- 
ings) as compared with approximately 
2,300 such groups completely subject to 
security control in March 1948. Further 
deletions have since been made, and on 
March 15, 1950, the Positive List con- 
tained only 697 commodity classifica- 
tions, of which 504 were complete 
Schedule B classifications and 205 par- 
tial listings which in many instances 
represent a small fraction of the total 
number of related commodities covered 
by the Schedule B classification. While 
the technical review continues, it is not 
expected that further deletions of non- 
strategic items in the future will offer sig- 
nificant relief to the trading community. 

In restricting United States exports of 
strategic items to the Soviet Orbit, it was 
recognized that inter-European trans- 
shipment trade was such as to require 
control of shipments to all of Western 
Europe, including Greece and the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, Iceland, Turkey, Tan- 
gier and French North Africa, as well 
as Eastern Europe and Asiatic U.S.S. R. 
These countries constituted Country 
Group R until very recently. However, 
for many strategic commodities origi- 
nally controlled for reasons of short 
supply, security control to prevent trans- 
shipment to unauthorized destinations 
was exercised over shipments to both 
Country Group R and Country Group O, 
the latter comprising all countries ex- 
cept Canada and those in Group R. As 
United States supply conditions im- 
proved, nonstrategic items were decon- 
trolled but strategic items originally 
controlled for short-supply reasons re- 
mained on the Positive List under contro! 
to all destinations except Canada. 

As earlier expected, restrictions on 
United States exports gave added incen- 
tive and increased the possibilities for 
transshipment via third countries. Suf- 
ficient important instances came to light 
to justify further steps to prevent such 
transshipment. The first step was taken 
in November 1949, when control over 60 
complete Schedule B classifications and 
150 partial classifications, covering 
highly strategic commodities, was ex- 
tended to Group O countries. Then on 
March 8, 1950, the Department of Com- 
merce announced that, effective March 
20, Country Group R would be expanded 
to include all export destinations except 
the Western Hemisphere.’ By this ac- 
tion, control on 285 complete commodity 
classifications and 182 partial classifica- 
tions is extended to the new R destina- 
tions. 

The combined result of the above geo- 
graphic and commodity control develop- 


* Schedule B is a list developed by the Bu- 
reau of the Census to classify all commodi- 
ties exported from the United States. 

* Includes North, Central, and South Amer- 
ica, the Caribbean area, and Greenland. 





ments has been to reduce significantly 
the number of commodities controlled 
and to widen very substantially the geo- 
graphic area to which they are con- 
trolled. One practical over-all measure 
of the significance to the trade of these 
developments—which include decontrol 
of short-supply items which were of sig- 
nificant dollar value particularly during 
1948—is the percentage of United States 
exports in dollar value that is subjected 
to export control. Table 1 reveals the 
change in controlled United States ex- 
ports as a percentage of total exports by 
quarter for 1948 and 1949. The data 
reveal a marked jump shortly after the 
institution of security control, from ap- 
proximately 26 percent to a level of 41- 
43 percent which was maintained for five 
consecutive quarters. The drop to 31.2 
percent and 21.7 percent in the third and 
fourth quarters, respectively, of 1949 has 
brought the dollar volume of controlled 


TABLE 1.—Relation of Controlled to Total 
U.S. Erports” by Quarter, for 1948 and 
1949 


[Unit: $000,000 


First quarter , ORT RF ” G 
Second quarter -r ] 57 {2 

Chird quarter 2, GOS 1, 205 41.4 
Fourth quarter (0 1 


Total 12, 498 4. 687 

1949 
First quarter 3, 232 1, 372 42. § 
Second quarter , 30] 1, 378 4] 


Third quarter * 2, 682 837 1 
Fourth quarter 2. 620 570) 


Total 11,844 


Excludes reexports 
2 Includes re« xports 


Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department 


except as! ited 


SOURCE 
Commerce 


TABLE 2.—Average Number of License Ap 
plications Received by OTT Weekly, by 
Quarter, for 1948, 1949, and First Quar 
ter (estimated) 1950 


Weekly aver 
|} age ! number 

Period of license 
ipplicatior . 


received 


First quarter_ 11, 300 
First 8 weeks & 750 
Last 5 weeks ] 

Second quarter ] 

Third quarter 11. 

Fourth quarter l 


First quarter 11. 200 
Second quarter 4, 200 
Third quarter 5, R50 
Fourth quarter 150 


19 


S00 


First quarter (estimated 


Figures rounded to nearest 50 
2 Estimated on basis of 10 weeks’ dat 


Source: OI 


trade to its lowest level since security 


controls began. All other trade factors 
being equal, however, it is anticipateg 
that the net effect of the Country 
Group R extension and of the steel de. 
control will be to increase somewhat the 
dollar volume of controlled trade over 
that of the fourth quarter of 1949. 

Another over-all measure of interfer. 
ence with normal trade practice is the 
number of export applications requireg 
of the trade. Short-supply considera. 
tions played a prominent role, particy. 
larly during 1948, in determining the 
number of export applications requireq 
from the trade. Table 2 indicates py 
quarter the average weekly license re- 
ceipts since the beginning of security 
controls. The data show a downward 
trend since the institution of control in 
March 1948. However, after the early 
overwhelming weeks of control, receipts 
averaged about 11,400 for three consecy- 
tive quarters. For the last three 
quarters of 1949, a substantial drop in 
applications has occurred, falling from 
a weekly average of 11,200 in the first 
quarter to 4,450 in the last. While the 
first quarter of 1950 is estimated at 4,500. 
it is anticipated that an increase of as 
much as 15 percent may occur as a result 
of the recent controlactions. While OIT 
foresees that it will be overloaded for a 
while, it hopes to maintain its recent 
tight schedule on _ processing license 
applications. 

To date, the control of strategic 
commodities to the Soviet Bloc has 
been accomplished concurrently with a 
significant over-all reduction in the 
percentage of total export trade sub- 
jected to control and a substantial re- 
duction in number of applications 
submitted by the trade. The increases 
which may result from the most recent 
control actions do not appear imposing 
when viewed against the marked prog- 
ress already achieved in minimizing the 
impact of security control on the trade 
community 


Basic Issues in Equitably Ad- 
ministering Security Controls 


The primary purpose of the Office of 
International Trade is the promotion of 
world trade. In pursuing this objective, 
OIT has sought to remove promptly gov- 
ernmental restrictions and other impedi- 
ments to the freer international flow of 
trade where there exists no overriding 
necessity for their continuance. Where 
the national policy requires continuance 
of trade restrictions, the OIT has sought 
with equal diligence to minimize inequi- 
ties arising from the application of the 
restrictive measures as among. the 
United States traders and as between 
United States traders and those of other 
nations. 

The export-trade community is well 
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aware of the difficulties that OIT faced 
in administering short-supply export 
controls in the early postwar years to 
achieve these objectives. In reaching 
satisfactory policies in this regard, the 
trade community was most helpful. 
Accomplishing the same purposes under 
export controls exercised in the national- 
security interest has proved to be much 
more difficult. A brief examination of 
this problem may be helpful to the 
trading community in understanding 
the difficulties of administering this 
aspect of export control. 


Distributing “Security Exports” 
Among U. S. Traders 


UNDER SHORT-SUPPLY CONTROLS, 
it was possible to establish export quotas 
on the basis of supply and requirements 
data, and to announce publicly such 
quotas and the detailed procedures and 
criteria that would govern their distribu- 
tion among individual exporters. This 
approach is not as feasible under export 
security controls. 

For a small number of security com- 
modities, the information available is 
adequate to permit establishing export 
quotas which are sufficiently low to pre- 
vent significant strengthening of the 
Soviet war potential. It is not believed 
desirable in the interests of the national 
security to publish such quotas. Insofar 
as is possible, OIT attempts to distribute 
such quotas fairly among applicants. 
It has not yet proved to be necessary to 
reestablish deadlines for submission of 
applications on commodities under such 
quotas to assure that all applications are 
on hand when the distribution is made. 
If equitable distribution becomes more 
difficult to achieve, submission deadlines 
may be reinstituted. 

For most Positive List items, however, 
either the inadequacy of our Knowledge 
or (primarily) the character of the 
security items prohibits a quota ap- 
proach and requires the thorough review 
of individual cases prior to action. Ship- 
ment of war-potential goods to the Soviet 
Orbit must, therefore, generally be ap- 
proved on the basis of the ascertainable 
facts with respect to each application. 

Applications to export these commodi- 
ties to other destinations do not present 
a problem of equitable distribution 
among United States traders. Except for 
shipments under suspicion of transship- 
ment, such applications are quickly ap- 
proved. The one exception is China. 
The China trade problem is part and 
parcel of the difficult over-all China is- 
sue. Shipments of security items to 
China are in general approved only if 
no likelihood of transshipment is in- 
volved and if the quantities are within 
China’s current and normal civilian re- 
quirements. For some time such con- 
trol has been exercised over security 
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items controlled to China. The recent 
inclusion of the Far East in Country 
Group “R” extends this control to all 
security items and also provides surveil- 
lance of possible unauthorized trans- 
shipment of United States goods to China 
from other Far Eastern points. 


Direct Shipment From Other 
Sources 

WHILE UNITED STATES EXPORTS of 
security items to Soviet Bloc destina- 
tions were being severely restricted, such 
shipments continued to move as freely 
from other source countries as supplies 
permitted. Although a number of secu- 
rity items were produced only in the 
United States, the predominant number 
had alternative supply sources. Ex- 
amples of such shipments were quick to 
arise, indicating that the United States 
export market, for security items, was to 
some extent shifting to Western Europe. 
This trade both created the undesirable 
discrimination and threatened to under- 
mine the effectiveness of the United 
States security effort to restrict the 
growth of the Soviet war potential. 

The dual significance of this shift in 
export markets was recognized from the 
outset. The United States early in- 
formed a number of friendly Western 
countries of the basis for the United 
States export security policy and of our 
belief that the restriction of the Soviet 
war potential should be a common ob- 
jective of the countries of the Western 
world. In approaching these govern- 
ments, it was recognized that each had 
to face this problem in the light of its 
own trade and political relations with 
the Soviet Bloc as well as its interest in 
the common security. 

Many of these governments have ex- 
port control over weapons and certain 
other strategic goods. For the most part, 
however, their controls have not been 
as extensive as our Positive List. To the 
extent that other countries maintain 
such controls over the shipment of stra- 
tegic commodities to the Soviet Bloc, 
OIT believes the inequities arising from 
the imposition of U. S. controls may well 
be lessened. It is hoped that other 
friendly countries will individually see fit 
to institute comparable controls over 
many of the remaining items. 

For many security items, particularly 
in the machinery and equipment field, it 
has been customary for major Western 
European suppliers to obtain certain 
components from the United States for 
incorporation in end-products which are 
now on the United States Positive List. 
To this problem the Congress addressed 
Section 117 (d) of the ECA Act (Public 
Law 472, 80th Congress) by providing 
that ECA, to the extent practicable, re- 
fuse to deliver to participating countries 
commodities which would there be in- 
corporated in end-products destined for 


areas to which the United States would 
prohibit shipment of the same end- 
product. 

In administering this section of the 
Act, ECA has assisted in lessening the 
degree of inequities imposed on the 
United States exporter and, in turn, has 
furthered the effort to restrict the Soviet 
war potential. OIT and ECA Officials 
have consistently worked together in 
this regard. For example, on January 
19, 1950, OIT announced that fourth 
copies of the export declaration would 
be required on certain export licenses, 
together with a certification regarding 
ECA financing. Where ECA is financing 
such shipments, the export declarations 
are being forwarded by air mail to ECA 
Officials abroad. These officials are thus 
informed of specific shipments of secu- 
rity items financed by ECA before the 
arrival of the shipments abroad and are 
able to spot-check their arrival and uti- 
lization in carrying out the intent of 
Section 117 (d). 


Transshipment of Security 


Goods 


Both the trade community and OIT 
have been deeply concerned about the 
trade inequities implicit in the possibility 
of United States exports of security items 
to friendly countries being diverted from 
use there and transshipped to destina- 
tions in the Soviet Bloc, as well as about 
the effect of such action on the attain- 
ment of our security objective. It was 
anticipated that the increasing effective- 
ness of United States controls, as well as 
similar controls by other countries, would 
force the Soviet Orbit to seek the same 
materials either from other sources or 
from controlled sources by transship- 
ment from third countries. Examples 
of such transshipment have been numer- 
ous in Western Europe although less fre- 
quent in other areas. As more effective 
control of shipments of security items 
direct from Western countries is realized, 
pressure for transshipment to Soviet 
destinations is bound to increase. 

To counteract this tendency and the 
evasions of United States export regula- 
tions, applications are closely screened 
for transshipment possibilities. Evi- 
dence has been gathered in many in- 
stances justifying denial of an export 
license on the basis of probable trans- 
shipment. In other instances, ship- 
ments are permitted and United States 
officials abroad are asked to follow the 
movement of material and ascertain its 
actual final destination and use. If it 
is found that transshipment does later 
occur, action is taken against those who 
knowingly participated in the deception. 
While these techniques have been quite 
successful, it is still possible that some 
traders may find the transshipment field 
profitable enough to warrant evading 








United States regulalions. To lessen the 
effectiveness of such operations, the 
United States is seeking the cooperation 
of certain friendly countries to prevent 
the movement of United States security 
exports to destinations other than those 
to which export was initially approved 
by the United States in licensing the 
shipments. 


Quicker Processing of 
Applications 


These controls, through the time lag 
inherent in obtaining export licenses, 
have seriously interfered with their 
ability to consummate transactions. It 
was on this very point that the trade was 
most insistent when security controls 
were introduced. OIT officials at that 
time promised that Western European 
applications would be quickly processed 
and that every effort would be made to 
expedite action on applications for 
Eastern Europe. The former group was 
quickly processed, but the latter posed 
many difficult problems, and a substan- 
tial backlog of cases accumulated during 
the early months of the procedure. For 
Eastern European cases, which repre- 
sented a significant percentage of the 
applications, an average of several 
months was required to process most ap- 
plications through the screening applied 
in OIT and in the inter-agency commit- 
tees which, during the early months, 
reviewed each case. By the gradual de- 
control of short-supply and nonsecurity 
items and by the use of new adminis- 
trative and review techniques, the time 
required for processing all applications, 
including those for Eastern Europe, was 
gradually reduced. At the present time, 
75 percent of all applications are com- 
pletely processed within four working 
days of their receipt in OIT, 83 percent 
within five, and 94 percent within ten 
working days of their receipt. For the 
remaining 6 percent, the amount of time 
required varies widely, depending upon 
such factors as the adequacy of infor- 
mation available on the case and the 
necessity of obtaining intelligence from 
abroad, relevant enforcement aspects, 
and the extent of inter-agency technical 
and policy discussion required. 

Whereas objection from the trade 
community was very common during 
1948, recent months have seen a great 
diminution in such complaints. OIT 
continues, however, to seek additional 
ways to reduce its processing time. 

Important to this discussion of trade 
inequities are the determinants which 
limit the geographic and commodity 
areas of security control—the field in 
which discrimination may occur. These 
issues are discussed more thoroughly 
in preceding paragraphs. Suffice it to 
say that, with the great reduction in the 
commodity area controlled and the grad- 
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ual extension in geographical coverage, 
the control area in terms of percentage uf 
total trade controlled has been reduced 
from its level of 41-43 percent, which 
prevailed from the second quarter of 1948 
to the second quarter of 1949 (both inclu- 
Sive), to 21.7 percent in the last quarter 
of 1949; and, in terms of number of appli- 
cations required from the trade commu- 
nity, has been reduced from a weekly 
average of approximately 11,500 for the 
first year of security control to approxi- 
mately 4,500 for the fourth quarter of 
1949 and for the first quarter of 1950 
(estimated) . 

The general acceptance of the secu- 
rity control policy by practically all 
members of the trading community is 
a real tribute to the trade’s understand- 
ing of this Government’s over-all inter- 
national problems. Objection by the 
trade to the inequities that developed 
has been in practically every instance 
addressed to the limitations which the 
direct shipment of strategic commodities 
from other sources or transshipment of 
United States material to unauthorized 
destinations placed on the effectiveness 
of our effort rather than to the appro- 
priateness of the control itself. 


Control of Technical Data 


THE INTERESTS of national security 
require not only that shipment of com- 
modities of important strategic applica- 
tion or advanced technical know-how to 
the Soviet Orbit be restricted but also 
that technical data and assistance of like 
application be severely restricted. The 
ability to exercise such control is limited 
both in application and in effectiveness 
in the absence of peacetime censorship. 
In recognition of this limitation, the 
Department of Commerce instituted dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1949 a plan for 
voluntary control over the export of 
technical data. 

Persons desiring to export advanced 
technical data were requested to consult 
with OIT prior to transmitting such 
data. After reviewing submissions from 
the trade and conducting such inter- 
agency consultation as is appropriate, 
OIT advises as to whether the export 
will be contrary to the national interests. 
OIT’S opinion is generally advisory. 

The past experience with the cooper- 
ativeness of the American business 
community in problems of this nature 
provides ample assurance that this 
voluntary plan will limit the flow of 
advanced technical data, where such 
limitation is appropriate. To increase 
the ability of the trade to conform to re- 
quirements of the national interest, OIT 
has since specifically reserved the right 
in certain instances, where important 
security considerations are involved, to 
make its opinion legally binding. 





Trade Consultation 


IN MID-1948, OIT expanded its forma] 
trade-consultation structure to add to its 
long-established Export Advisory Com. 
mittee a number of advisory committees 
on specialized commodity fields. Indys. 
try members on such groups were Selected 
in such manner as would assure fair rep- 
resentation to merchant exporters as wel] 
as producer exporters; small, medium 
and large firms; traditional exporters as 
well as newcomers; trade-association 
members as well as independents; ang 
exporters from the various geographic 
areas of the country. More than 69 
groups have been consulted. Their ad. 
vice has provided very practical benefits 
in the administration of export controls, 
particularly on short-supply licensing 
problems. With the practical disap. 
pearance of the short-supply issue, it 
has not been necessary to consult many 
of these groups for some time and many 
are being abolished. This program has 
been so successful, however, that OIT 
will continue to employ this technique 
to meet its specialized control problems 
as well as its varied trade-promotion 
problems. 

The OIT has continued to discuss its 
major control policy and _ procedural 
problems with the Export Advisory Com- 
mittee, which meets regularly at fairly 
frequent intervals and on special occa- 
sions as necessary. 


Enforcement Regulations and 
Procedures 


AS A RESULT of the increasing number 
of violations of export-control regula- 
tions which came to light in late 1947 
and early 1948, OIT undertook a thor- 
ough review of its enforcement tech- 
niques. Its export-control enforcement 
program was initiated in May 1948 with 
the creation of a pattern of needed en- 
forcement regulations and procedures 
and the recruitment of a staff of trained 
investigators and attorneys. Regula- 
tions and procedures were devised, be- 
ginning in July 1948, to curb the variety 
of known abuses that had crept into the 
licensing system during the postwar 
period of commodity scarcities and, as 
well, to cope with the foreseeable types 
of evasions that were considered likely 
to occur as export licensing turned more 
and more to the control of strategic 
commodities in furtherance of the na- 
tional security. These evasions have, of 
course, been employed only by a small 
segment of the trade community. 

An adequate enforcement staff was 
recruited to compile and sift intelligence 
data obtained from foreign and do- 
mestic sources, to detect and investigate 
violations, to work with Customs officials 
and the Department of Justice in the 
institution and prosecution of seizure 
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cases and criminal prosecutions, and to 
initiate and prosecute administrative 
compliance proceedings looking to the 
issuance of orders denying export privi- 
jeges to wrong-doing exporters, freight 
forwarders, and foreign consignees. By 
agreement with the Department of Jus- 
tice, the OIT has primary jurisdiction to 
investigate criminal violations of export- 
control regulations. 

Enforcement regulations and proce- 
dures took the following pattern: 

Forgery, counterfeiting, and alteration 
of licenses, and the order and supply 
documents required to be submitted in 
support of license applications, were 
checked by stringent regulations and the 
institution of a safety-paper license sys- 
tem and accompanying security proce- 
dures, including provision for retention 
of licenses by Customs Collectors con- 
comitantly with the making of any 
partial shipment. 

Trafficking in licenses—a _ prevalent 
abuse when commodities were scarce and 
licenses difficult to obtain for sub- 
stantial portions of the heavily over- 
subscribed quotas—was suppressed by 
regulations forbidding the buying and 
selling of licenses, the prohibition of ad- 
vertisements offering commodities for 
export sale ‘“‘with license,” and the inau- 
guration of Customs procedures designed 
to make sure that only licensees and 
their duly authorized agents used the 
issued licenses. Forwarders were re- 
quired to furnish Collectors with written 
authorizations from their licensee prin- 
cipals before submitting Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declarations which were required 
to conform to licenses and which served 
as the necessary predicate to the issu- 
ance of export bills of lading by carriers. 
Even employees of forwarders were re- 
quired to be identified and registered by 
their employers with Customs Collectors 
before the employees could sign declara- 
tions and present them to the Collectors 
for clearance. 

Persons engaged in the business of 
representing exporters seeking licenses 
from the OIT were subjected to a code of 
fair practices. These persons, com- 
monly called ‘“expeditors,” had fre- 
quently sought to exert pressures on 
licensing officials to induce the granting 
of their clients’ applications. 

To prevent scarce and strategic com- 
modities requiring validated licenses 
from being exported without such li- 
censes or in excessive quantities by mis- 
describing them on shipping documents, 
usually as unimportant commodities, a 
stringent system of Customs inspections 
was reinstituted. The Shipper’s Export 
Declaration and bill of lading—both 
made “export-control documents” by the 
new regulations—were required to con- 
form to the related license. Customs 
Inspectors were instructed to open crates 
and examine the contents to make sure 
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that they corresponded to the declared 
and licensed description. 

The responsibilities of exporters, for- 
warding agents, carriers, and all other 
persons concerned with the export of 
commodities were defined and spelled out 
by regulations. Only persons having the 
power and responsibility to determine 
and control the sending abroad of the 
licensed goods were permitted to be li- 
censees. They were required, in fur- 
therance of the highly important desti- 
nation-control policies, to ascertain from 
their foreign buyers detailed facts con- 
cerning the ultimate destinations and 
actual intended end-uses of commodities 
covered by their licenses, and were 
obliged to state only such ascertained 
information on their applications, so 
that licensing officers could make deci- 
sions in the light of factual information 
and not conjecture. The named licensee 
was made clearly and strictly account- 
able for effecting the exportation of the 
licensed commodity, to the licensed for- 
eign consignee, in the licensed foreign 
destination, for the licensed use. Simi- 
lar responsibilities were fastened on the 
forwarders, carriers, foreign consignees, 
and other parties to export transactions. 

False statements in applications, dec- 
larations, and other export-control doc- 
uments were made the basis for criminal 
penalties and administrative sanctions 
embracing broad denials of export privi- 
leges for periods of time ranging up to 
the entire duration of export controls. 
Foreign consignees furnishing false in- 
formation as to destinations and ulti- 
mate uses were subjected to these regu- 
lations and could be declared ineligible 
to participate in future exports. To test 
the accuracy of such representations, 
procedures were established for making 
pre-licensing checks in this country and 
abroad and for tracing the actual move- 
ment and use of commodities after li- 
censes were granted and shipments 
made. 

As a further measure of destination 
control, carriers were forbidden to un- 
load licensed commodities in countries 
other than those of the authorized ulti- 
mate or intermediate consignees. 

The Export Control Act of 1949, in 
addition to extending the duration of 
export controls, clarified and extended 
enforcement powers. Clarification of 
the pre-existing law was obtained by the 
provision that, ‘“‘to the extent necessary 
to achieve effective enforcement of this 
Act,” rules and regulations might be is- 
sued applicable to the financing, trans- 
porting, or other servicing of exports and 
the participation therein by any person. 
Enforcement procedures were expanded 
by express authority to issue subpoenas 
for testimony and production of docu- 
ments in investigations and administra- 
tive proceedings and, as well, to inspect 
books and records and the premises and 


property of any person involved in such 
investigations or proceedings. 


Punitive Actions Taken 


ALL SUSPICIOUS APPLICATIONS are 
referred to enforcement officers for re- 
view. Since the inception of the pro- 
gram in July 1948, 10,280 such applica- 
tions—a very small percentage of total 
applications received have been so re- 
ferred, and punitive actions have been 
taken on 652 cases, or 6.3 percent of the 
referrals. Table 3 indicates the number 
of punitive actions, by type, taken in the 
relevant periods of 1948, 1949, and 1950. 
In addition, the table reveals that 378 
seizures have been made by the Collectors 
of Customs. 


Recurrent Enforcement 
Problems 


ONE RECURRENT PROBLEM faced by 
enforcement officials is to be found in 
the failure of exporters of strategic com- 
modities to appreciate fully the responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them by the Act 
and regulations in regard to the accu- 
racy and completeness of the informa- 
tion as to ultimate destination and 
end-use required to be set forth in li- 
cense applications. Such information 
should be based on information actually 
sought from and received from the for- 
eign buyer. Too often, exporters have 
filled out the application form on the 
basis of mere surmise as to the name of 
the actual ultimate consignee, the coun- 
try of ultimate destination, and the true 
end-use. When questioned by OIT in- 
vestigators, they have frequently been 
unable to produce orders or other written 
evidence of their alleged transactions; 
have asserted that they dealt with an 
intermediary not named in the applica- 
tion; and have disclaimed any knowledge 
of destination or end-use apart from an 
assumption that the commodity was 
going to the country of the purchaser 
for a use which a purchaser might be 
likely to have for the material. 

Similar enforcement problems arise 
where exporters fail to disclose the 
names of all known parties to the trans- 
action, such as the agent or broker 
abroad through whom the order was re- 
ceived. This makes for difficulty when 
pre-licensing inquiries are made of the 
named foreign consignee who may claim 
no knowledge of the United States ex- 
porter but who readily describes dealings 
with the agent or broker after OIT has 
gone to the exporter, learned the agent’s 
or broker’s name, and then questioned 
the consignee again. 

Sometimes enforcement officers have 
found applications filed by business con- 
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Public Housing Project 
Planned for Belgian Congo 


A public housing project planned for 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, offers oppor- 
tunities for American architectural and en- 
gineering firms interested in undertaking 
work abroad. The contemplated building 
program involves construction of about 20,- 
000 new houses for the native population 
during the next 4 or 5 years, with about 
1,200 units to be built during the first year 
of operations. Mostly local materials will 
be used. 

An executive committee headed by the 
president of the town council, and includ- 
ing representatives of private enterprise and 
native residents, as well as heads of local 
economic, public-health, finance, and public- 
works agencies, has already allocated about 
$40,000 for the erection by local contractors 
of suggested prototypes for the mass-con- 
struction scheme. The committee has in 
mind a unit that would be in the $1,500 
range. 

It is understood that plans will be invited 
beginning in April, and that the program 
will be kept flexible enough to permit a 
certain variety of basic housing designs to 
qualify for construction. 

Interested firms may obtain further in- 
formation on the foregoing from the Office 
Colonial, Ministry of Colonies, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, or the Directeur Comité de Gastion, 
Office de la Cité Indigéne, Leopoldville, 
Belgian Congo. 


Further Requirements for 


Greek Ministry of P. T. T. 


The Reconstruction Procurement Commit- 
tee of the Greek Ministry of Posts, Telegraph, 
and Telephone (P. T. T.) has issued a new 
call for bids covering the supply of telecom- 
munications equipment and materials. Bids 
will be received until April 25, 1950, and may 
be submitted direct by the supplier or 
through his representative or special author- 
ized agent in Greece. 

This call for bids covers the remainder of 
a total volume of $4,700,000 worth of equip- 
ment for which orders will be placed during 
this year. An earlier call for bids covering 
the first half of the requirements was pub- 
lished in the March 6 issue of ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY. 

Specifications and bidding conditions are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Firms request- 
ing this material should mention the bid 
deadline noted above. Complete information 
may also be obtained from the Hellenic Tele- 
communications Company, O. T. E., 15 
Churchill Street, Athens, Greece. 

Bids should be directed to the Reconstruc- 
tion Procurement Committee, Ministry of 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 


Intelligence Branch. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms 
ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International 


undertaken with these firms 


Trade. 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aircraft: 61 

Angore Hair and Yarns: 18 

Animal Intestines: 48 

Artistic Objects: 5, 23, 34, 69. 

Automatic Coffee-Brewing Machine: 46 

Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and 
Parts: 13, 51, 79 

Cable Tighteners: 45 

Cassia: 15. 

Calendars and Pictures: 11, 58 

Chemicals: 31, 35, 52, 67 

Clothing and Accessories: 5, 6, 15, 16, 20, 
21, 74 

Construction Materials: 41, 79 

Cotton: 47 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 15, 67 

Dry Bulb Onions: 9. 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and 
Supplies: 19, 37, 62 

Engraved Steel Plates: 43. 

Fats and Oils: 35, 60, 64. 

Felt: 49. 

Food Colors, Flavors and Oils: 59. 

Foodstuffs: 4, 5, 15, 25, 38, 75. 

Forest Products: 5, 76 

Furniture: 15, 77. 

Furs (Raw): 36. 

Games: 27, 33. 

Garden Equipment: 13 

General Merchandise: 79. 

Glass and Glass Products: 40, 42. 

Gold and Silver Goods: 70. 

Grain and Cereals: 60, 64, 71. 


OJ those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Detailed information on trading con- 





| 

Hearing Aids and Hearing Test Equip- 
ment: 7 

Heating Equipment: 50 

Household Goods: 6, 13, 34, 39, 42, 62 | 

Ivory Nuts: 5 } 

Jewelers’ Items: 8, 15, 23, 30. 

Leather and Leather Good 12, 70, 72 } 

Machinery (Industrial): 14, 44, 50, 53, 66, | 
72, 73, 75, 80 

Manufacturing and Selling Facilities: 1 

Metals and Metal Products: 29 

Motion-Picture Film: €8 

Notions: 55. 

Novelties: 15, 32, 69 

Oilseeds: 60. 

Optical Goods; 22, 28, 32. 

Paper and Paper Products: 65 

Photostat Machines: 2 

Picture Frames, Mouldings and Stands: 
58 

Plastics and Plastic Materials: 57 

Prefabricated Houses: 41 

Radios and Parts: 10, 56 

Stainles Steel Ware: 39 

Surgical Instrument 7 

Terrazzo Mosaic: 3 

Textiles: 6, 10, 17, 34, 54, 77, 78 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 26 

Waste Products: 24, 49 

Woodenware: 42 

Wrought Iron and Brass Products: 69 

Yarns: 63. 
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p. T. T. Government of Greece, 4 Argentine 


street (formerly 4 Voulis Street), Athens, 


Greece. 


Special Airplane for Greek 
Ministry of Public Works 


Bids will be accepted until April 22, 1950, 
py the Procurement Committee of the Greek 
Ministry of Public Works, covering the sup- 

jy and delivery of one airplane suitably 
adapted or specially constructed for use in 
making aerophototopographical surveys. The 
plane is to be fitted with regular and special 
flying instruments and camera mounting 
with camera. Specifications are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Suppliers may bid direct or through an 
authorized representative. 

Prices must be quoted for delivery f. a. s. 
at a port having direct connection with the 
port of Piraeus, Greece, and must remain 
firm for at least 30 days after the April 22 
deadline. Quotations should include any 
commission payable to Greek agents, as well 
as approximate expenses for freight and 
nandling to Piraeus harbor. 

Bids should be addressed to the Procure- 
ment Committee, Ministry of Public Works, 
27 Themistocleous Street, Athens, Greece. 


Japan in Market for 
Additional Raw Cotton 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry is again in the market 
for additional quantities of American raw 
cotton for the textile industry in Japan. 
Bids will be accepted until further notice 
and shipment is to be made during March, 
April, and May, 1950, with prices based on 
May 1950 futures of the New York Cotton 
Exchange or the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, net weight, c. i. f., Kobe, Japan. 

Specifications are as follows: Grade—strict 
good ordinary to good middling inclusive; 
staples—'*;, inch to 1%, inches, inclusive; 
colors—extra white, white, light and spotted, 
and all shades of gray. 

Offers should be cabled direct to the Min- 
istry of International Trade and Industry, 
Tokyo, Japan (cable address: WATA-BOEKI, 
Tokyo, Japan), and shall remain firm for 5 
days thereafter Written confirmation of 
offers shall be sent by air mail to the Import 
Unit (Cotton), Trade Coordination Branch, 
Foreign Trade and Commerce Division, Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Section, General Head- 
quarters Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, A. P. O. 500, c/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, Calif., within 24 hours after cable 
offer. 

Copies of Cotton Purchase Announcement 
No. 13, setting forth detailed terms and con- 
ditions in connection with the foregoing, 
may be obtained on request from the SCAP 
Foreign Trade New York Office, 11 West For- 
ty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Market Sought for 
Pakistan Handicraft 


An American market for hand-knitted 
Argyle socks and embroidery work is sought 
by the Technical Services Association in 
Pakistan. These products are made by un- 
employed women, mostly refugees, under the 
auspices of the Association, which supplies 
the materials. 

The Technical Services Association is a 
honprofit organization sponsored by various 
Protestant church groups in the United 
States and Great Britain and carries out 
programs designed primarily to improve 
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Pakistan’s rural economy and to train 
Pakistanis in technical skills. 

Interested importers and buyers may ob- 
tain further particulars regarding the goods 
offered by addressing Miss E. G. Peter, Tech- 
nical Services Association, Lahore, Pakistan. 


Technical Aid for Ceylon 


The Government of Ceylon invites appli- 
cations from persons interested in the post 
of Salt Commissioner in the Salt Division of 
the Ceylon Department of Industries. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the Coun- 
sellor, Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. Applica- 
tions, in duplicate, should reach the Coun- 
sellor not later than April 20, 1950. 


Further Imports from U. S. 
Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange 
for imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Prankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The listing below indi- 
cates amounts of allocations and commodi- 
ties to be purchased. The names of German 
importers receiving the allocations are not 
known. Additional information can be ob- 
tained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


1. Molybdenum ore_____-__- .-.. $400, 000 
2. Columbite______ on 40, 000 
3. Cotton linters, raw___-_--- 50, 000 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—W. J. Meddings Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Kingsley Works, Ipswich Road, 
Slough, Bucks., offers full manufacturing 
and/or selling facilities to United States 
firms which desire to have products manu- 
factured in England, under license or any 
other suitable arrangement. Firm states that 
it has manufactured and sold drilling ma- 
chines, together with many other types of 
machines and ancillary equipment. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 15, 1948.) 

2. Germany—Walter Paulick, Gladbacher 
Strasse 17, Cologne, seeks United States firms 
interested in manufacturing, on a royalty 
basis, a new machine which reportedly turns 
out photostatic copies in 2 minutes. The 
machine employs the new Agfa-Copyrapid 
Process and is made by the firm Dr. Boeger 
K. G., manufacturers of photographic appli- 
ances. The present machine is adapted for 
letter and official size sheets of paper. It 
operates on 110 or 220 volts and may be used 
with alternating or direct current. Further 
information, price, advertisement with illus- 
tration, pamphlet (in German) are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Germany—Walter Prater (graduate en- 
gineer), Hockstrasse 36, Luedenscheid, desires 
to correspond with American firms which 
might be interested in making arrangements 
to use his process for the manufacture of 
terrazzo mosaic pieces. Mr. Prater states 
that he uses only domestic materials in man- 
ufacturing, and pieces can be made in all 
colors and many sizes, the maximum size 
being about 35 millimeters square. Small 
samples are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Canada—La Touraine Reg’d. (manufac- 
turer), 1487 Mountain Street, Montreal, 
wishes to export first-class quality rillettes 
(pork paté). Quantity and specifications: 
4,000 cans of rillettes weekly, 3-ounce cans 
packed in cases containing 48 cans. Firm 
states it is now making inquiries from the 
appropriate U. S. authorities regarding the 
applicability of the pure-food laws now in 
force. Since the product (rillettes) has been 
duly approved by the Canadian authorities, 
it is presumed that no difficulty will arise in 
this respect for the marketing of goods in the 
United States. 

5. Ecuador—Sucre Calderon Perez (im- 
porter, exporter), Casilla Letra “Y’, Guaya- 
quil, wishes to export Mocora fiber (palm 
leaf) shoes and handbags, Panama straw 
hats and handbags, banana flour, cacao, cof- 
fee, balsa wood, tropical palm ornaments, 
ivory nuts (shelled and unshelled). 

6. England—Arnold & Hesse (manufac- 
turer), 2 Forty Lane, Wembley, Middx., wishes 
to export high-quality hand-woven scarfs 
and head squares of fine wool; also, fabrics; 
tablecloths, napkins and table mats. Firm 
states it is in a position to export 120 dozen 
scarfs each month. 

7. England—John Bell & Croyden (manu- 
facturer), 117 High Street, Oxford, is inter- 
ested in exporting and seeks representative 
for high-quality radionic hearing aids and 
hearing test equipment; also, surgical in- 
struments. Literature covering the various 
hearing aids and test equipment is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

8. England—tIvor Gordon Limited (manu- 
facturers’ agent), 55 Hatton Garden, London, 
E. C. 1, desires to export medium-grade 
watches and gem set jewelry such as charms, 
necklaces, bracelets, and brooches. Photo- 
graphs are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

9. England—J. Johnson & Son Limited (ex- 
port merchant), Great Nelson Street, Liver- 
pool 3, offers to export unlimited quantities 
of dry bulb onions, small, medium, and large. 

10. England—Mattis Industries Limited 
(sole export distributor) ,4 John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W. C. 2, wishes to export 
high-grade cloth for loudspeaker grills. Spec- 
ifications: cotton and rayon, 48’’/50’’ wide, 
in rolls of 50 yards. Quantity: 2,000 yards 
each month. Samples of fabrics and designs 
are obtainable on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

11. England—Perry'’s (manufacturer), 95 
Nottingham Road, Long Eaton, Notts., offers 
to export high-quality calendars with photo- 
graphs of English countrysides, also large 
pictures of similar scenes for framing. 

12. England—Tutte Products, Ltd. (manu- 
facturers), Rumbridge Street, Totton, South- 
ampton, Hampshire, offers to supply finest- 
quality hand-sewn leather goods, particularly 
document cases; also, leather for handicrafts 
and occupational therapy use. Descriptive 
brochure available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. England—H. C. Webb & Co., Limited 
(manufacturer), Tame Road, Witton, Bir- 
mingham 6, wishes to export and seeks repre- 
sentative for high-quality electric lawn mow- 
ers, portable clothes wringers with rubber 
rollers, motorcycle spring forks, and cycle ac- 
cessories (brakes and pedals). Literature on 
the above commodities may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Interested firms 
should specify commodity desired in corre- 
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spondence addressed to the Department of 
Commerce. 

14. France—J. Sabes et Compagnie (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 30 Rue Henri Durre, Rais- 
mes (Nord), wishes to sell one second-hand 
hydraulic press “SIEMPELKAMP”, 2,000 tons. 
Firm states press is in very good condition 
and has been in operation only a few months. 
Photograph, print, and descriptive informa- 
tion (in French) are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Hong Kong—Union Trading Co. (im- 
porters, exporters, and commission agents), 
60 Connaught Road, Central, 2d floor, offers 
to export cassia, watch bands, firecrackers, 
handkerchiefs, camphor, green tea, rattan 
furniture and baskets, and Taiwan crystal 
sugar (99.5 percent polarization). 

16. Ireland—Considine, Limited (whole- 
salers), 22 South Wiliam Street, Dublin, 
wishes to export ladies jumpers, cardigans, 
and skirts in knitted jersey fabric, knitted 
from the finest Botany wool, 200 dozen each 
month; also, medium-grade rayon locknit 
sports shirts for men. Shirts can be made 
to required specifications and dyed in any 
range of colors. 400 to 500 dozen shirts 
available each month. Firm states it will 
furnish samples to interested importers. 

17. Ireland—Fabrics, Limited (manufac- 
turer), 15-16 Arran Quay, Dublin, offers to 
export approximately 10,000 to 20,000 yards 
each month of knitted rayon fabrics, suitable 
for manufacturing underclothing and sport 
shirts. Quality: fabrics of fine knitted struc- 
ture, 55-75 denier. Specifications: tubular 
widths, 23’’, 24’’, and 27’’; open, 46’’, 48’’, 
and 54’’. Can be made in deniers of 55-155. 
Plain or patterned. Firm will furnish sam- 
ples upon request. 

18. Italy—Luigi Amerini (export mer- 
chant), 33/34 r Via Magnolfi, Prato, Province 
of Florence, is interested in exporting Angora 
hair and Angora yarns. 

19. Italy-Italian Radio Co. Ltd. (de- 
signer for fluorescent fixtures), Via Mauro 
Macchi 67, Milan, wishes to export hand- 
made fiucrescent fixtures of glass, crystal, 
ceramic, and alabaster. Fixtures to be re- 
assembled in the United States. Production: 
250 fixtures each month. Price list and 
photograph available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Italy—Calzificio Luigi Lancellotti 
(manufacturer), 1, Viale Vicini, Bologna, 
wishes to export and seeks representative for 
stockings and socks. 

21. Italy—Calzificio Malerba (manufac- 
turer), Via Vitruvio, 38, Milan, offers to ex- 
port wool, cotton (Egyptian), and mixed 
socks for children. Firm states it has 50,000 
dozen pairs of soeks in stock, production 600 
dozen pairs per day. Samples of socks and 
price list will be furnished to interested 
firms on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. Japan—Acme Company (importers, 
exporters, manufacturers), No. 3, 1-chome, 
Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to export 
cameras, binoculars, microscopes and acces- 
sories. 

23. Japan—M. Adachi & Co. P. O. Box No 4, 
Yokohama, wishes to export semiprecious 
carvings of rock crystal, agate, amethyst, 
onyx and jade; rock crystal necklaces; ivory 
or bone carvings. 

24. Japan—Y. Anada Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter), 12 Fukuine Takahara-cho, Kyoto, 
wishes to export all kinds of waste products, 
particularly cotton rags. 

25. Japan—Marukin Shoyu Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Noma-Mura, Shozu-Gun, 
Kagawa Pref., seeks United States markets 
for shoyu or soy sauce. 
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26. Japan—Daido Machinery Trading Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturers’ representatives, ex- 
porters, importers), 97, 4-chome, Moto- 
machi-Dori, Ikuta-Ku, Kobe, wishes to export 
lathe chucks, drill chucks, chain blocks, all 
kinds of wrenches, cutting pliers, belt lacing, 
scoops and shovels. 

27. Japan—Inaba Trading Co. Ltd. (ex- 
porters), Higashiyama-ku, Kyoto, is inter- 
ested in exporting playing cards. 

28. Japan—Kanto Optical Inst. Mfg. Inc. 
(manufacturers and exporters), No. 3, Koto- 
hira-cho, Minatoku, Shiba, Tokyo, offers to 
export binoculars to the United States. 

29. Japan—Kitazawa Industry Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers), No. 7, 1-Chome, Muro- 
machi, Nihombashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export bronze and cast-iron valves, and 
brass faucets. 

30. Japan—Naigai Boeki Kaisha, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 18, Koraibashi, 5- 
Chome, Hagashiku, (Central P. O. Box 392), 
Osaka, desires to export metal wrist-watch 
bands and bracelets. 

31. Japan—Shizuoka-Ken Kyodo Seicha K. 
K. (manufactuers and exporters), 68 Nana- 
chome Tamachi, Shizuoka, wishes to export 
chlorophylline-sodium and chlorophylline- 
potassium. 

32. Japan—T. H. Watch Glass Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, exporters, importers), 46, 
Shin-Imazatomachi Sanchome, Ikunoku, 
Osaka, offers to export watch glasses, spec- 
tacles, mirrors, and Christmas glass orna- 
ments. 

33. Japan—Tokyo Mutual Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), 1-5 chome, Kobikicho, 
Chuoku, Tokyo, desires to export hand-carved 
chessmen. One leaflet is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

34. Japan—tTrans Pacific Trading Co. (im- 
porters, exporters), P. O. Box 540, Kobe, 
wishes to export silk and cotton goods, lace 
goods and doilies, jade, cloisonné vases, ma- 
runi ware, linen or cotton and rayon table- 
cloths with napkins. 

35. Korea—Tai Han Industrial Co., Ltd. 
(importers and exporters) , No. 133, 2nd Street, 
Namdaimoon Road, Seoul, wishes to export 
agar-agar and cod-liver oil. 

36. Netherlands—J. Braunschweig (whole- 
saler and exporter), 157 Churchilllaan, Am- 
sterdam, is interested in exporting raw furs 
to the United States. 

37. Netherlands—Zweedse Industrie Fab- 
rikaten N. V. (manufacturer), 690 Keizers- 
gracht, Amsterdam, wishes to export electric 
soldering irons. Descriptive leaflet is avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

38. Scotland—Melroses Limited (tea blend- 
ers and exporters), 51-57 Couper Street, 
Edinburgh 6, wishes to export first-quality 
Indian and Ceylon teas. Firm offers pure 
teas in standard chests, or proprietary teas 
(three distinctive blends) in packets or tins, 
any size. Firm will consider appointment of 
an agent preferably located in New York, for 
sale of teas from country of origin. 

39. Sweden—A. M. de Jong, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), MHollandaregatan 3, 
Stockholm, is interested in selling outright 
to wholesalers and distributors approxi- 
mately US$250,000 worth annually of stain- 
less steel ware (kitchen utensils, trays, vases, 
plates, bowls, platters, cigarette cases, soap 
boxes). 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 7, 1948.) 

40. Sweden—Emmaboda Glasverks Export 
AB. (manufacturers’ export agent), 39 B. Lin- 
negatan, Stockholm, offers to export approxi- 
mately 500 metric tons each month of win- 
dow glass, qualities “Std. U”, “B”’, “A” and 
“AA”. Firm wishes to establish direct con- 





nections with U. S. importers and distriby. 
tors who have facilities for keeping stocks 
also large consumers of such glass. Further 
information may be obtained from Commer. 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 26, 1949.) 

41. Sweden—Gullringens  Triiféridling 
(manufacturer and exporter), Gullringen, 
wishes to export prefabricated houses and in. 
terior materials. Catalog (in Swedish) coy. 
ering plans, sketches, and prices is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intellj. 
gence Branch, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN Commerce 
WEEKLY, September 25, 1948.) 

42. Sweden—Langert & Co. (export mer. 
chant and wholesaler), Johannebergsgatan 
16, G6teborg, wishes to export and seeks rep- 
resentative for household glassware; and 
woodenware, such as clothes pins, coat hang- 
ers and turned woodenware. Firm will fur. 
nish samples or specifications upon request, 

43. Sweden—AB. Stockholms Gravyran- 
stalt (engravers), Gamla Brogatan 29, Stock- 
holm, offers unlimited quantities of engraved 
steel plates for printing letterheads, visiting 
cards, etc., direct to United States printers. 

44. Sweden—Stockmans Import/Export 
(export agent and wholesaler), Korsbarsva- 
gen 10, Stockholm, offers on an outright sale 
basis universal sheet cutting machines, 400 to 
500 units annually. Illustrated catalog and 
specifications available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Word Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

45. Sweden—G. M. Thomasson (whole- 
saler and sales agent), 44 Birger Jarlsgatan, 
Stockholm, desires to export cable tighteners 
of first-quality Swedish material. Firm 
states it can export 15,000 units annually. 
Inspection at Stcckholm by the Swedish 
State Testing Institute at shipper’s expense. 
Firm also seeks a representative in the United 
States, and will also consider the manufac- 
ture of the cable tightener in the United 
States under Swedish license. Descriptive 
literature on cable tightener and copy of 
Swedish State Testing Institute certificate are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, June 27, 1949.) 

46. Sweden—AB. Winroths Enka & Co. (ex- 
port agent), Maria Prastgirdsgata 43, Stock- 
holm, wishes to export LENO automatic cofj- 
fee-brewing machines, capacity 20 to 50 
liters. Firm states it has 100 machines 
available for export annually. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
2. 

47. Syria—Rodolphe Saade (export mer- 
chant), P. O. B. 26, Latakia, offers to export 
500 metric tons of first-quality cotton, white, 
American type. 

48. Syria—Emile Topalian (exporter, im- 
porting distributor, and manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. B. 608, Aleppo, offers to export 
the following types and quantities of first- 
class quality animal intestines: 8,000 salted 
cow casings, average length 17/18 meters, size 
from 45 m/m and above; 7,000 salted goat 
originals, average length of 22/24 meters, 
size from 18 m/m and above, 60 percent one 
piece, and 40 percent of 2-3 pieces; 2 metric 
tons of dried sheep and lamb casings, prima 
prima light brown quality; 1 metric ton of 
dark dried sheep and lamb casings, dark 
prima quality; 9,000 salted sheep casings, 
average length 26 meters, size from 18 m/m 
upwards, 60 percent one piece and 40 percent 
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of 2-3 pieces; 7,000 sheep and goat sized salted 
nanks, sheep 80 percent and goat 20 per- 
cent of 100 yards of 14 to 18 pieces not less 
than 2 meters per piece, sizes from 16 to 18 
m/m, 18 to 20 m/m, 20 to 22 m/m, 22 to 24 
m/m, 24 m/m and over; 11,000 sheep and 
goat sized salted packets casings, 80 percent 
sheep and 20 percent goat, 20 meters in 
length from 2 to 5 pieces of not less than 2 
meters per piece, in sizes from 16 to 18 m/m, 
18 to 20 m/m, 20 to 22 m/m, 22 to 24 m/m, 
24 m/m and over. 

49. Wales—Sterling Textile Industries 
Limited (manufacturer), The Mills, Moun- 
tain Ash, Glamorgan, offers unlimited quan- 
tities of garnetted artificial silk (rayon 
waste), and felt for all industrial and house- 
hold purposes. 





Export Opportunities 


50. Belgium—Raymond Bouvier (importer, 
exporter and sales agent), 62, Rue de Chate- 
let, Marchienne au Pont, seeks purchase 
quotations for a complete central heating 
unit, second-hand or used, capacity 5,000 to 
10,000 kwt, oil heating. The alternating 
turbo group would be of interest to the firm 
if the turbine is suitable for 40 or 45 kgs/cm 
2 and 450 of overheat and if the alternator is 
for a frequency of 60 cycles. 

51. Belgium—Société d'’Importation de 
Véhicules Utilitaires S. I. V. U., S. A. (im- 
porter), 54a Rue Gheude, Brussels, seeks 
purchase quotations for all kinds of automo- 
tive vehicles. 

52. Burma—Adamjee Hajee Dawood & Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturers of safety matches), No. 
17 Edward Street, Rangoon, seeks purchase 
quotations for 10 long tons of Argentine 
lactic casein, 30 mesh. Firm would appre- 
ciate receiving samples from interested sup- 
pliers. 

53. Colombia—-Fabrica de Galletas y Con- 
fites Noel (manufacturer of crackers, cookies, 
candy, etc.), Carrera 50 No. 37-76, Medellin, 
seeks purchase quotations for food-process- 
ing machinery to completely equip new fac- 
tory to manufacture biscuits, candy and cho- 
colates, such as biscuit sandwiches, re- 
finery and rubber for chocolates, mixers, cut- 
ters, ovens, cookers and kettles. Also, pack- 
ing machinery for packing biscuits, candies 
and chocolates. The above machinery is for 
a new branch factory to be built at Bogota, 
Colombia. Estimated budget for machinery 
is US$500,000 

54. France Etablissements Walcot 
(wholesaler, import and export merchants), 
35, Rue du Sentier, Paris, seeks purchase 
quotations for up to 1,000,000 yards of fine- 
quality cotton cloth, greige. Also, firm is 
interested in obtaining agency for all widths 
and weights of cotton piece goods, un- 
bleached, bleached, dyed and printed. 

55. Japan—Mitsui Button Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers and exporters), No. 811, Oimazato- 
cho Higashinari-ku, Osaka, wishes purchase 
quotations for plastic buttons. Firm would 
appreciate receiving samples suitable for 
men's and women’s clothing, also c.i.f. prices. 
Firm is also interested in any publications on 
new styles. 

56. Japan—-The Osaka Radio Kyozaisha 
(The Osaka Radio Training Kit Co.), No. 14, 
Uemachi, Higashiku, Osaka, seeks suppliers 
of radio kits which contain the full set of 
radio components and parts, adequately proc- 
essed and subassembled, and ready for final 
assembly. 

57. Japan—Sanko Vinyl Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers and exporters), 7, 4-chome, 
Kitahuma, Higashiku, Osaka, wishes to con- 
tact U. S. manufacturers of plastics and 
plastics materials. 

58. Japan—The Suyezumi Honten Co., 
Limited (manufacturer of picture frames 
and moldings), 9, Takaodori 4-chome, 
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Nadaku, Kobe, seeks quotations from manu- 
facturers of picture-frame moldings, picture 
frames, printed pictures and photo stands. 

59. Japan—Tsuji & Co., Ltd. (K. K. Tsuji 
Skokai), 489 3-chome, Higashiokubo, Shin- 
juku-ku, Tokyo, seeks quotations for dyes 
suitable for coloring foods, including mar- 
garine; also, essential oils or flavors for 
candies. 

60. Japan—Yuasa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Tokyo Bank Building, 
24 Kyomachi, Ikutaku, Kobe, seeks quota- 
tions for grain, oil and oil seeds. 

61. Mexico—Aero Transportes S. A., Dolores 
#3, Mexico, D. F., seeks purchase quotations 
from aircraft manufacturers for small twin- 
engine aircraft of 8- to 10-passenger capacity. 
The air line is interested in approximately 
eight aircraft of this type. Interested sup- 
pliers are asked to communicate with Leo J. 
Dorney at the above address. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

62. Norway—Lehmkuhl’s Verksteder (im- 
porting distributor), 3 Nedre Voligate, Oslo, 
seeks quotations for electric ironers for gen- 
eral household use, portable or table models, 
suitable for ironing clothing and flat pieces. 
The current used in Norway is 220 volts, 50 
cycle, A.C. Ironers that can be used for this 
current preferred, since it will eliminate need 
for transformers. Firm states it represents 
a U. S. manufacturer who has discontinued 
its line of ironers. It therefore desires to 
form connections with another supplier for 
this equipment, because it has a long waiting 
list of customers desirous of purchasing 
electric ironers. 

63. Syria—Joseph Bourghol (importing 
distributor), Khan Gumrok, Aleppo, seeks 
purchase quotations for 10 metric tons each 
of bright rayon viscose yarns and dull rayon 
viscose yarns, in hanks, cones, and cakes, 
denier 300, inferior qualities. 


being 


Agency Opportunities 


64. Italy—‘‘Bosco Giovanni,” Via Nunzio 
Morello 38, Palermo, seeks agency for cereals, 
oils, and acids. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Union of South Africa—Swedish Afri- 
can Co. (Indent) (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturers’ 
agent handling paper and boards, timber and 
building materials), Commonwealth Build- 
ing, 8 Adderley Street (P. O. Box 2321), Cape- 
town, wishes to represent American paper 
and board mills for chromo paper in sheets, 
carton boards in sheets, and kraft lines in 
reels. Firm states that, owing to the Union 
import and currency restrictions, it is not 
interested in the agencies of export houses. 


Foreign Visitors 


66. Argentina—Wladyslaw Radziwill, rep- 
resenting Tuwa Industria Mecanica S. R. L., 
Donado 1948, Buenos Aires, is interested in 
contacting United States manufacturers of 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive March 4, 
via Miami, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Beverly Hotel, Lexington Avenue at 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

67. Colombia—José Bernardo Londofo, 
representing Londofo Hermanos Ltda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Edificio Continental, Me- 
dellin, is interested in chemical and pharma- 
ceautical products. Scheduled to _ arrive 
March 12, via Miami, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Hoyos & Co., 67 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Town House, 2961 Wilshire, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; or Fairmont Hotel, Cali- 
fornia and Mason, San Francisco, Calif. Itin- 
erary: New York, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

68. Egypt—Joshua Green, representing 
Green’s Commercial Agencies (importer, 
wholesaler), 147 Mohamed Bey Farid Street, 
Cairo, is interested in 16 mm. educational 
films. Scheduled to arrive during April, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Co., 40 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Indianap- 
olis. 

69. England—Auguste Bussche, 21 Grove 
Court, St. Johns Wood, London, N. W. 8, is 
interested in selling wrought iron and brass 
products, novelties, and art objects. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 3, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 4 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Company, 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

70. England—W. F. Eve, representing As- 
prey & Co., Ltd., 165 New Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W. 1, is interested in selling high-grade 
gold, silver, and leather goods in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive March 11, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Worcester Royal Porcelain Co., 
Inc., 234 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land (Oreg.), and Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

71. Germany—Reinhard Friedlaender, rep- 
resenting M. Neufeld & Co., Neue Rothof- 
strasse 15, Frankfurt/Main, is interested in 
importing grain into Germany. Scheduled 
to arrive March 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mr. Fra- 
zier, 37 Baldwin Avenue, Long Island, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

72. Germany—Heinrich Krumm, represent- 
ing Ludwig Krumm, A. G. (manufacturer), 
Offenbach/Main, is interested in studying 
market possibilities for and production de- 
velopments in leather goods (except shoes), 
particularly hand-made fashion handbags 
and fitted cases. Mr. Krumm will consider 
appointing an agent to cover the American 
market, and wishes to study the possibility 
of reaching other markets, particularly Latin 
America and the Philippines, through already 
established American agents. His firm would 
also be interested in manufacturing to speci- 
fications for American firms using their trade 
marks. Finally, Mr. Krumm wishes to pur- 
chase modern machinery which can be used 
in manufacturing glued play shoes for 
women, this machinery to supplement cer- 
tain American-made equipment which he 
already has. Scheduled to arrive March 5, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. 
address: Barbizon Plaza Hotel, 101 West 
Fifty-eighth Street, New York, N. Y. (until 
end of March); c/o Robert Anstead, Biltmore 
Hotel, 515 South Olive, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(1 week); and c/o Joyce Shoes, Pasadena, 
Calif. (1 week). Itinerary: New York, Los 
Angeles, and Pasadena. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

73. Germany—Dr. Hans Tietz, representing 
Farbenfabriken Bayer (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), C. Rumpffstrasse 5, Leverkusen-Bay- 
erwerk, is interested in power plants, boiler 
foundries, turbine manufacturing, water 
purification systems, high-temperature steel 
mills, high-temperature pipe rolling mills, 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH FRANCE SIGNED 


A new trade and payments agreement be- 
tween Austria and France was initialled in 
Vienna on November 25, 1949, superseding 
the previous agreement of November 15, 1948, 
according to a report of December 6, 1949, 
from the American Legation, Vienna. The 
new agreement is retroactive to November 10, 
1949. 

The agreement provides for the removal 
of certain quantitative restrictions on trade, 
although Austrian foreign-exchange controls 
remain in effect. In the direction of trade 
liberalization, the agreement provides that 
France will permit entry of all Austrian goods 
without quantitative limitations, except for 
12 specified categories to which quotas apply. 
These include Diesel tractors, alloy steel, 
crude aluminum, embroideries, nitrogenous 
‘ertilizer, prefabricated houses, and sawn 
lumber. Exports of Austrian products to 
French Overseas Territories will remain sub- 
ject to quota limitations. 

Austria has agreed to permit entry, with- 
out quota limitations of specified commodi- 
ties, and has agreed to issue import licenses 
for other designated commodities, such as 
textiles, glass, miscellaneous machinery, and 
motor vehicles, within the limits of the 
agreed quotas. 

The agreement also stipulates minimum 
quantities of certain goods which each 
country is required to supply to the other 
during the period of the agreement. Austria 
has agreed to export at least 10,000 tons of 
caustic magnesite, 18,000 tons of sinter 
magnesite, 25,000 tons of magnesite bricks, 
and ball bearings valued at 100,000,000 
French francs. On the other hand, France 
will authorize the exportation of the follow- 
ing products in not less than the amounts 
specified (in millions of French francs): 
aluminum fluoride, 5; sulfuric acid, 15; yel- 
low and red iron oxide, 8; sheepskins, 90; 
box calf and chrome upper leather, 70; 
potash, 400; ferro-alloys, 160; and washed 
wool, 100. 

Included in the new protocol is an agree- 
ment formalizing film exchanges between the 
two countries. 


STERLING PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH U. K. 


A sterling payments agreement between 
Austria and the United Kingdom was signed 
in Vienna on January 26, 1950, and made 
effective January 31, states an airgram from 
the ECA Mission at Vienna, of February 21. 

Under the terms of this agreement all 
trade and financial payments must be 
settled in sterling. The new agreement re- 
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places payments arrangements between both 
countries that had been agreed on in July 
1946. 


British 
West Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


REPATRIATION OF FOREIGN CAPITAL INVEST- 
MENTS IN THE BAHAMAS: EXCHANGE- 
CONTROL REGULATIONS RELAXED 


Provisions relaxing control regulations 
governing repatriation of foreign invest- 
ments are contained in a Government notice 
of February 11, 1950, issued by the Controller 
of Exchange for the Bahamas. 

Capital directly invested in the Bahamas 
after January 1, 1950, by nonresidents in 
projects approved by the Bahamas Exchange 
Control at the time of investment may be 
repatriated at any time to the extent of the 
original investment. Profits derived from 
the sale of an investment property may not 
be repatriated but must go to a Blocked 
Sterling Account. The investments con- 
templated may be made in the following 
ways: By means of the appropriate foreign 
currency, sterling from the appropriate ac- 
count sterling eligible for remittance to the 
nonresident investor, or goods and services 
from the country of the investor. 

Repatriation is extended to subsequent 
as well as the initial investment, and in 
the matter of real estate it applies whether 
property is purchased for personal occupa- 
tion or for letting. Rents of property pur- 
chased by a nonresident received in sterling 
are convertible if desired into appropriate 
foreign currency of the investor. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


RETAIL SALES IN 1949 


The dollar value of retail sales in Canada 
continued to rise in 1949, reaching an all- 
time record of $%7,700,000,000, as compared 
with $7,300,000,000 in 1948 and $%6,600,000,- 
000 in 1947. Compared with the preceding 2 
years, the rate of rise was diminished. The 
accompanying table indicates the value of 
sales by years and by quarters. 

Geographically the biggest increase in 1949 
sales was in the Prairie Provinces—Saskatche- 
wan sales were up 12.4 percent; Alberta, 12 
percent; and Manitoba, 10.5 percent. This 
increase in the Prairie Provinces is attributed 
to higher cash farm income throughout the 
area and the increasing oil developments in 
Alberta. Elsewhere, 1949 sales increases over 
1948 were smaller: For Ontario, 5.4 percent; 








British Columbia, 5 percent; Quebec, 2.9 per- 
cent; and the Maritime Provinces (exclusive 
of Newfoundland), 2.1 percent. 

December 1949 sales reached $791,000,000, 
the highest for any month in the period 
1947-49 for which total dollar sales figures 
are available. The month’s business thus 
exceeded by 2.6 percent, the $%771,000,000 
recorded for 1948, and by 16 percent the 
$684,000,000 sold in December 1947. Main 
sources for the record value in December 
were: Appliances and radios, 22.5 percent 
over 1948; jewelry, 6 percent; furniture, 7.1 
percent; garages and filling stations, 9.9 per- 
cent; and variety stores, 6.9 percent. Cloth- 
ing and shoe lines did a flourishing business 
but were moderately below December 1948 
levels. 

There are no indexes of the volume of re- 
tail trade, but this can be obtained by de- 
flating the dollar-value series by the retail 
price index. The results give only the crudest 
indications of trend, because the series is not 
directly comparable as a result of differences 
in internal weighting. But, so derived, the 
volume would show only a very small increase 
in 1949 over 1948, suggesting that price rises 
are primarily responsible for the high dollar 
returns 


Canada: Value of Retail Sales, by 
Quarters, 1947-49 


Value of sales (in millio 1949 as per 


194; 1048 1944 1947 1948 


20.5 1,482.4 1,542.4 116.8 104, 0 


1. 708.9 1. 686.49 144 ; 116.7 106.7 


Sorvrce: Canada, Federal Bureau of Statisties “ Retail 
rade 1941, 1947, 1048 nd Reta Frade, December 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TARIFF ITEM FOR SYNTHETIC DETER- 
GENT CHEMICALS 


By order in council P. C. 963, dated Febru- 
ary 27, 1950, a new Canadian tariff item, 
269b, has been inserted in the Canadian 
tariff providing for the entry, during the 
period January 1, 1950, to September 30, 
1951, of “Alkyl aryl hydrocarbons, unsul- 
phonated, when imported by manufacturers 
of synthetic detergents for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of synthetic detergents in 
their own factories.” The rates of duty under 
this new tariff item are: British preferential 
and most-favored-nation tariffs, (the latter 
applying to imports from the United States) 
one-third cent per gallon; general tariff, 1 
cent per gallon. 

Prior to the creation of this new item the 
materials described above entered Canada 
under various tariff items and rates of duty. 
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The new item establishes a uniform rate of 
duty for raw materials entering into the 
manufacture of synthetic detergents, irre- 
spective of source or composition. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated March 9, 1950) 


The seasonal decline in business activity 
in Chile during February was somewhat 
greater than usual. Contributing factors in- 
cluded uncertainties regarding the much- 
delayed reorganization of the _ foreign- 
exchange control system and concerning the 
political situation. Volume turn-over in re- 
tail trade was estimated at about 15 percent 
lower than during February of 1949. 

The temporary cabinet of nonpolitical 
technicians, which held office during the last 
3 weeks of February, accomplished its main 
purpose of carrying on essential and routine 
Government activities in the interim between 
the previous slightly “rightist” political cab- 
inet, and the new slighty “leftist” political 
cabinet. Meanwhile, the political tension 
which had accompanied the late January 
strikes was considerably relieved. 

On March 3, legislation was enacted pro- 
viding higher year-end bonuses to private 
employees, and greater employer contribu- 
tions under the employee-retirement system. 
It appeared likely that Government employ- 
ees and the Armed Forces soon would be 
granted benefits which would be roughly 
equivalent. Credit conditions already were 
seasonally tight, and with the rise in the 
exchange rate for imports, pressure for in- 
creased bank-credit facilities was anticipated. 
An additional cause for concern to business 
was the fact that to finance the proposed in- 
creases in salaries for Government workers 
and the Armed Services, rather substantial 
additional taxes, or alternative Government 
income, would be needed. 

To some extent business will be forced to 
raise prices to cover increasing costs, and 
the excess purchasing power produced by 
these actual and proposed wage and salary 
rises also may be expected to exert an upward 
pressure on prices. Accordingly, it appeared 
unlikely that the stabilization plan which 
was envisaged in the political agreement of 
December 7 could be revived, though several 
features of it might in time be approved 

By a decree of January 31, several modi- 
fications were made in the so-called mixing 
system, under which exporters of certain agri- 
cultural, industrial, and small mining prod- 
ucts were required to sell ‘portions of ex- 
change receipts at 31 and 43 pesos per dollar. 
The list of products subject to this system 
was changed, and the portion formerly sold 
at the 43 rate will be sold at the new 60 
rate. Early in February a list was published 
of 12 essential imports to which the 31- or 
43-pesos-per-dollar exchange rate will be ap- 
plied. It also was announced that the ap- 
plications for imports requiring payment in 
dollars or Swiss francs would be restricted 
to six types of products. These items were 
Virtually all included among the 12 essen- 
tials mentioned or were on the “gold-law” 
list. 

The new Minister of Agriculture revealed 
on March 6 that the wheat deficit during 
1950 was expected to amount to 5,500,000 
bushels: Preliminary negotiations report- 
edly were taking place in Argentina regard- 
ing the possibility of covering about four- 
fifths of the deficit from that country in ex- 
change for steel products, timber, and other 
commodities. 
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Wheat production in 1951 also may be af- 
fected, inasmuch as producers in the drought 
area, which normally supply more than half 
of Chile’s wheat, state that they will be un- 
able to pay for the fertilizers, labor, and 
other expenses unless they receive special 
assistance in the way of debt moratoria and 
credit facilities. An increase in the fixed 
price for wheat, already well above the pre- 
vailing world market price, would involve 
either an increase in the price of bread or 
Government subsidy to consumers. 

The export prospects for such major agri- 
cultural commodities as lentils, beans, barley, 
apples, and wine are still uncertain pending 
a more conclusive settlement of the foreign- 
exchange rate that will be applied to such 
products. Fresh fruits and onions, currently 
exported at the so-called transitory exchange 
rate of 60 pesos per dollar have been moving 
out in satisfactory volume. Unusually large 
shipments of onions to the United King- 
dom, France, and Belgium, have been 
reported. 

Toward the end of February the Minister 
of Economy and Commerce stated that a law 
soon would be promulgated, permitting all 
merchandise in the Chilean customs to be 
brought into the country. He said the sole 
purpose of this move would be to clear the 
customs of merchandise in storage, and that 
the procedure would not be repeated. In the 
future, merchandise arriving in Chile which 
is not properly authorized and documented 
will have to be returned to the country of 
origin. There was no indication of what 
terms would be exacted of those clearing 
goods under the law mentioned by the 
Minister. 

The announcement that the Compania de 
Teléfonos de Chile, a subsidiary of a United 
States corporation, was negotiating the pur- 
chase of telephone equipment in Great Brit- 
ain, was followed by an official statement 
that the Chilean Government had provision- 
ally approved of rate increases for the com- 
pany. The basic increase was 60 percent for 
both urban and rural rates. It also was an- 
nounced that a commission had been ap- 
pointed to study and revise the concession 
under which the company maintains its serv- 
ice in Chile. 

The Ministry of Economy and Commerce 
announced that there had been authorized 
during 1949 the establishment of 482 new 
industrial establishments, representing a 
capital investment of 813,569,760 pesos. Most 
of the new companies were founded to manu- 
facture textile, chemical, or pharmaceutical 
products, and they reportedly employ a total 
of 5,420 workers. 

The Popular Housing Institute agreed to 
contribute 43,000,000 pesos, and the Recon- 
struction Corporation 20,000,000 pesos, toward 
the construction of a group of dwellings to 
house about 7,000 persons near the new steel 
mill at Huachipato. The Private Employees 
Social Security Institute started its largest 
housing project in a suburb of Santiago. The 
project will cost about 450,000,000 pesos and 
will provide a total of some 1,290 dwelling 
units. 

In February, 107,000 barrels of Chilean 
crude petroleum from the Cerro Manantiales 
field on Tierra del Fuego were shipped to 
Uruguay, marking the country’s first exports. 
The first export sale and shipment of steel 
products from the Huachipato steel mill was 
made to Ecuador, and the coke Ovens of the 
steel mill were fired for the first time in early 
February. 

Coal production by the two largest Chilean 
coal mines (Lota and Schwager) totaled 150,- 
225 metric tons—5,326 tons less than they 
produced in the preceding month. Coal 
stocks reporterdly are ample so that this 
decline had very little effect on the coal- 
consuming industry or the country in general. 


The Chilean Commission for the Establish- 
ment of New Industries is reviewing, among 
others, an appligation for the establishment 
of a United States-Chilean aluminum sheet 
mill, and a Belgian-Chilean wire-drawing 
plant. 

Merchandise exports from Chile during 1949 
amounted to 1,437,400,000 gold pesos, as com- 
pared with 1,596,100,000 gold pesos in 1948. 
Imports in 1949 amounted to 1,474,900,000 
gold pesos as compared with 1,300,700,000 
gold pesos during 1948. These data do not 
include shipments abroad of precious metals 
amounting to 55,800,000 gold pesos during 
1949, and 1,500,000 gold pesos during 1948; 
nor do they include imports of precious met- 
als amounting to 3,100,000 pesos during the 
year 1948 and 100,000 gold pesos in 1949. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated February 28, 1950) 


During the period from January 23 through 
February 27, probably the most important 
occurrence of general economic interest in 
Costa Rica was the announcement by Presi- 
dent Ulate that the Twentieth Century Fund 
and Nelson A. Rockefeller had agreed to con- 
duct an 8 months’ study of Costa Rica’s eco- 
nomic and financial status in order to make 
a general summary of its problems and pros- 
pects. The results will also be utilized in 
the United States as a case study of how Point 
Four aid of technical assistance and the fos- 
tering of investment of foreign capital can 
be given practical implementation. With 
this announcement, the President also com- 
mented on general economic matters, stating 
that Costa Rica’s present main objective is 
the restoration of its credit, internally and 
externally, adding that he hoped that nego- 
tiations could soon be opened on the foreign- 
debt problem. He noted that while the 
country will respect its contracts with for- 
eign entrepreneurs, it would attempt to im- 
prove their terms in favor of Costa Rica. 
Stressed also was the claim that up to now 
the present Government had met its disburse- 
ments with regular revenues, and that Gov- 
ernment or other credits had not been 
resorted to. 

The Banco Central de Costa Rica was cre- 
ated by law No. 15 of January 28, 1950, a new 
institution which will consolidate all central 
banking responsibilities in this Republic. 
The nucleus of the new central bank is the 
Issue Department of the present Banco Na- 
cional de Costa Rica, and other agencies form- 
ing part of the bank include the Export Con- 
trol Board, the Superintendency of Banks, 
and the Administration of Revenues. 

The “street” rate for Costa Rican colones 
remained at its past high level, with the 
average buying and selling quotations being 
8.70 and 8.85, compared with the pegged offi- 
cial rates of 5.60 and 5.67. The National 
Assembly continued its consideration of the 
“Law for Control of International Transac- 
tions.’ Most adverse opinion centered on 
the proposed 15 percent exchange surcharge 
on preferential imports, but the Acting Min- 
ister of Finance and Economy stated that 
this surtax reflects the probable actual de- 
valuation which the colon has suffered. 
This law, when passed, is intended to con- 
serve foreign exchange earned, and to result, 
within 2 years, in sufficient revenues to clear 
up the backlog in payments for previously 
imported goods. 

A Nicaraguan air line, INCA, was granted 
temporary permission to operate into Costa 
Rica by decree No. 33 of January 21, 1950. 
Request was also made by INCA for perma- 
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nent permission to land and handle passen- 
gers and freight at San Jose. 

On February 20, the service of the North- 
ern Railway, which was interrupted by floods 
for a 40-day period during December 1949 
and January 1950, was again cut because of 
heavy rains in the eastern coastal region. 
To date, the damage has not been repaired, 
with a resultant delay of heavy freight. 
The line is the sole means of modern travel 
between San Jose and the Atlantic Coast, 
Save the air lines serving the two areas. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated March 3, 1950) 


Cuba’s textile industry, which at the end 
of February 1949 was in a state of uncer- 
tainty, was somewhat optimistic at the end 
of February 1950. The largest cotton mill 
operated at capacity through January and 
February and planned to continue at the 
same rate for at least the next 2 to 3 months. 
The one producer of rayon (viscose) yarn 
was also in full operation with orders booked 
ahead 6 months. Imported cotton and 
rayon piece goods enjoyed a steady market 
in February, with prices slightly higher than 
in January. The best items were cotton 
poplin, broadcloth, and nainsook. Inven- 
tories were lower. Total sales, as usual, ap- 
peared to be less than in January. 

Cuba's largest producer of tires and tubes 
continued operating at 25 percent of capacity 
in February, as it did in January and in 
February 1949. Sales of imported tires and 
tubes were considered‘ good; they were not 
up to those in January but in some cases 
were 20 percent more than those in February 
of last year. Cuba’s largest producer of 
rubber footwear reported sales about 10 per- 
cent above February 1949 but slightly under 
January 1950. 

An increase in revenues has been noted 
and is attributed to the numerous adminis- 
trative measures which have tended to 
tighten collection and inspection procedures. 
As a result of these measures, the deficit of 
some $12,000,000 which existed at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year has been reduced 
to about $9,500,000. 

Early in the month a commission for the 
investigation of financial matters (Com- 
isi6n de Investigacion Financiera) provided 
for by Presidential decree was formed. This 
commission will study the securities market 
in Cuba, the operation of stock companies, 
and other financial institutions for the pur- 
pose of recommending legislation which, it 
is hoped, will create an atmosphere of confi- 
dence for a higher level of investments in 
Cuba. The commission has been given 6 
months to complete its study and present 
its recommendations to the President. 

Bank clearings increased from $188,829,000 
during January to $199,786,000 in February. 
This improvement brought the level for 
February to some $13,608,000, or 7.3 percent 
more than that of a year ago. Local banks 
also report some improvement in collection 
experience for the month, which they at- 
tribute to an increased movement of money, 
as wages from the sugar harvest, which 
began in January, started to circulate. 
Despite this betterment, however, the level 
of collections was not believed to be higher 
than that of February 1949. 

An important measure affecting the opera- 
tion of insurance companies in Cuba was 
approved by Government decree consisting 
of an approximate 50 percent reduction in 
the monthly tax on insurance reserves held 
abroad. 
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Much publicity was given during the 
month to a project to organize and operate 
a new Habana bus company that would take 
over the franchise and routes of the Habana 
Electric Railway and Utilities Co. Promoters 
of the new company proposed to acquire 700 
or 800 new British busses. At last report, 
the Government granted a period of 1 week 
during which any other proposals for con- 
verting the street-railway system would be 
received before studying the former project 
at a Cabinet meeting. 

Almost all sugar-production problems were 
ironed out in principle by the beginning of 
the month, so as not to interfere with cane 
grinding. All but two or three of the 
island’s 161 active mills started milling, and 
production went forward at a rapid and, for 
the most part, uninterrupted pace. Al- 
though the number of mills operating in 
mid-February was the same as a year earlier, 
output was 10 percent larger and sugar yields 
were averaging 12.12 percent of the cane 
weight (60 points higher than at the same 
time last year). A number of cold snaps, 
early maturing of the cane, and drought ac- 
counted for these high yields. 

Early in the month, the Government sus- 
pended the 1948 decree preventing the use 
of bags containing more than 200 Spanish 
pounds (nearly 203 pounds avoirdupois), 
and appointed a commission to look fully 
into the sugar-bag question and to report 
thereon. Harmonious intra-industry rela- 
tions for production of this crop also were 
promoted by the continuance of discussions 
between mill owners and cane growers con- 
cerning (1) the basis upon which to divide 
the returns from this crop; and (2) proposed 
revisions of the Sugar Coordination Law. 

During February, the Cuban Sugar Sta- 
bilization Institute announced the sale of 
120,000,000 gallons of blackstrap molasses, 
46,000,000 gallons of which constituted the 
unsold remainder of the 1949 crop. Of the 
120,000,000 gallons, about 60,000,000 gallons 
were sold for export to the United States. An 
equal quantity was purchased by the British 
Board of Trade. 

The Habana rice market was slow in Feb- 
ruary when large supplies continued in stock 
as a result of the final wave of buying prior 
to quota closing in January. Sales and ar- 
rivals were small. Offers of Thailand rice to 
the local market ranged in price from $10 to 
$12.50 per pocket (including duties) for 7 and 
10 percent second heads. No immediate 
interest in these offers was indicated, al- 
though the prices were less than comparable 
prices on similar grades of United States 
rice. Purchases of flour by Cuban import- 
ers were also slow in February, but a larger 
share of the sales made were reported to be 
of Canadian flour. At the close of the 
month, first-patent spring-wheat flour from 
Canada in some instances was selling as 
much as $1 per 209-pound bag cheaper 
than simiiar United States flour. Because of 
the limited market activity, on February 6 
another reduction (amounting to 42 cents 
per bag) in freight rates on flour from New 
York was put into effect until March 11 and 
was later extended until March 18. 

February exports of fresh tomatoes totaled 
approximately 11,000,000 pounds, as against 
12,000,000 in February 1949. But the present 
season is considered by growers and shippers 
to be among the worst price-wise in recent 
years. In late February, New York delivery 
prices (averaging about $2 per 30-pound 
lug), were allegedly about half the necessary 
minimum to make production profitable. 
Plantings for the spring crop reportedly have 
been materially reduced. 

The Government in February intensified 
its efforts to reopen old markets or create 
new ones for tobacco products, particularly 
cigars, exports of which declined markedly 


in 1949. Notably, it continued to discuss 
an exchange agreement with Spain, which 
was Cuba’s second market for tobaceo 
products. 

The number of persons gainfully employed 
during the month of February was higher 
than in the preceding month, almost entirely 
because the sugar harvest and sugar-mijj] 
operations were in full swing. Sporadic 
labor disturbances were noted during the 
month, but no strikes of long duration nor 
widespread effect were called. Motion-pic. 
ture operators declared a 15-minute work 
stoppage in protest to the deduction of 3 
percent of their earnings as a contribution 
to the commercial retirement fund. Street- 
car service was disrupted for several hours 
when the workers met to protest nonpay- 
ment of wages by the Government inter- 
venor. Maritime workers employed at the 
Ward Line docks in Habana port went on 
strike .the latter part of the month in pro. 
test to the dismissal of three employees, con- 
sidered undesirable by the management. 
The strike was settled through the inter. 
vention of the Ministry of Labor, and the 
work of the port was proceeding normally at 
the end of the month. 

Living costs in Habana showed little 
change during the month. Slight reduc- 
tions on certain items were counterbalanced 
by increased prices on others, so that the 
over-all living costs of the average worker 
were about the same as during the month 
of January. Wages remained at a high level 
in all industries. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT CON- 
CLUDED WITH EASTERN GERMANY 


A trade and payments agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany was 
concluded recently, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Bank for International 
Settlements, Basel, of January 23, 1950. 

Under the terms of this agreement, a con- 
siderable increase in the turn-over in 1950 
over previous years is provided for. Cze- 
choslovakia is to supply Eastern Germany 
with coke for foundries and with tires, rolled 
metal goods, and textiles, in exchnage for 
various industrial products of the chemical, 
engineering, and other industries. 


Dominican 
Republic 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL CUSTOMS CHARGE ON EXPORT 
DUTIES AND TAXES 


Customs charges on exports from the 
Dominican Republic, effective March 1, 1950, 
will be required to be paid in advance of 
clearance of the goods, on the basis of an 
estimate of such charges by the customs 
authorities, according to information re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy in 
Ciudad Trujillo, based on circular No. 342 
of February 21, 1950, issued by the Secretariat 
of the Treasury and Public Credit. Con- 
signees or shipping agents will be required to 
deposit along with the shipping manifest, 
the amount of the estimated customs charge, 
in exchange for a provisional receipt of pay- 
ment. Once the merchandise involved is 
cleared through Customs the _ provisional 
receipt will be returned and the final settle- 
ment of the charges will be made. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Con:rols 


IMPORTATION UNDER “ImpPporRT CERTIFI- 
CATES”: PROCEDURE MODIFIED 


The provisions of notice (avis) No. 418 of 
the French Office des Changes, which estab- 
lished procedure for imports effected with 
import certificates (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WeekLy of October 3, 1949), has been revised 
py notice (avis) No. 423 of the French Office 
des Changes published in the French Journal 
Officiel of October 2, 1949, and notice (avis) 
No, 423 has, in turn, been modified by notice 
(avis) No. 430 published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of November 29, 1949, state reports 
of October 11 and December 8, 1949, from the 
United States Embassy, Paris. 

For some time, French trade and exchange 
regulations have prohibited the entry into 
France of foreign (non-French) goods with- 
out special authorization (import license) is- 
sued by the French Office des Changes. Now, 
as an exception to this prohibition, certain 
classes Of goods specified in notices to im- 
porters published in the French Journal Offi- 
ciel, originating in and coming from 
countries specified in the said notices, may be 
imported without licenses under “import cer- 
tificates” (See article on “Emergency Liberal- 
ization of Import Program” in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 3, 1949). 

Imports effected under cover of import cer- 
tificates and hence without licenses are not 
to be confused with imports “without pay- 
ment’’ (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
April 10 and May 15, 1948). The former nec- 
essarily entail payment within the framework 
of the notices of the French Office des 
Changes concerning financial relations be- 
tween the franc zone and the supplying 
country. The procedure for the realization 
of imports under import certificates and the 
conditions of financial settlement therefor 
were established by notice (avis) No. 418 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
September 1, 1949. Under this procedure, 
importers were not permitted to proceed with 
financial settlement for their imports before 
entry of the goods into France. 

Provisions of notice (avis) No. 423, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel of Octo- 
ber 2, 1949, to replace notice (avis) No. 418, 
gave the importer the option (unless specifi- 
cally withheld in certain cases) of settling 
for imported goods either before or after 
importation. 

Provisions of notice No. 423 were principally 
as follows: 

Goods to be paid for after importation.— 
The principal requirements were: That the 
importer present to the Customs Office of 
entry an import certificate (in six copies) in 
support of a declaration that the goods were 
entered for consumption; that copies of this 
certificate returned to the importer by the 
Customs service be domiciled by him with an 
authorized bank, according to provisions of 
notice (avis) No. 294, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of February 1, 1948 (see ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 1948); that 
the importer, having obtained the visa of the 
bank of payment on his copies of the import 
certificate submit a copy to the Office des 
Changes within 1 month from the date of 
customs clearance of the goods; that this 
copy be visaed and stamped with instructions 
concerning the manner of settlement for the 
imports by the Office des Changes and re- 
turned to the importer as authorization, in 
conjunction with an invoice or a copy of the 
commercial contract, to purchase immedi- 
ately for cash the exchange necessary to pay 
for his imports or to credit an account in 
transferable francs, if the commercial con- 
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tract should be expressed in French francs. 
Exchange could be purchased either on the 
free market or from the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund. 

Goods to be paid for before importation.— 
Requirements were: That the importer ob- 
tain the visa and authorization for opening 
of bank or documentary credit of the Office 
des Changes on an import certificate previ- 
ously domiciled with an authorized bank; 
that this ‘payment copy” of the import cer- 
tificate, together with an invoice or a copy of 
the commercial contract, be presented by the 
importer to the bank of payment, thereby 
enabling the latter to open bank or docu- 
mentary credit and, if necessary, to buy on 
forward contract, either from the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund or on the free market, as 
circumstances required, the exchange neces- 
sary for settlement of the import transaction. 

Specific provisions were imposed for for- 
ward contracts. 

For actual importation, notice No. 423 re- 
quired the importer to submit copies of the 
import certificate, together with a declaration 
of the goods for direct consumption, to the 
Customs office of entry within 1 month from 
the date the import certificates had been 
stamped by the Office des Changes. 

The above provisions of notice No. 423 were 
modified by notice (avis) No. 430 published 
in the French Journal Officiel of November 
29, 1949. 

Principal changes made by notice (avis) 
430 are: 

Previous to publication of notice No. 430, 
all goods entering France under import cer- 
tificates, whether payment was due before or 
after arrival in France, were subject to provi- 
sions of notice No. 423. Now, notice 423 
applies only to imports of goods for which 
quotas have been abolished within the frame- 
work of recommendations of the OEEC, when 
the goods are payable subsequent to importa- 
tion; and to all imports of goods, other than 
those for which quotas have been abolished 
within the framework of recommendations of 
the OEEC, when, by the terms of a notice to 
importers published in the Journal Officiel, 
such goods may be imported on sight of an 
import certificate. 

Provisions of notice (avis) No. 430 apply to 
goods for which payment is made prior to 
importation when such goods originate in 
and come from one of the OEEC countries or 
from one of their oversea territories and when 
such goods appear on the lists published as 
annexes to specified notices (notices pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of October 6, 
1949, and subsequently, providing for the 
abolition of quota restrictions). 

Another important change effected by no- 
tice No. 430 which makes it easier for import- 
ers to give forward orders for nonquota 
imports where payment in advance is re- 
quired, is that a period of from 4 to 6 months 
is permitted between the granting of the 
import certificate and the actual importation 
of the goods, whereas, notice No. 423 had 
required imports to be effected within 1 or 2 
months from the issuance of the necessary 
documentation. 


French West Indies 
and French 
Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LIVE POULTRY EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT 
DUTIES IN GUIANA 


The request for exemption of the customs 
duties imposed on live poultry imported into 


the Prefecture of French Guiana was ap- 
proved in France by decree No. 49-1668 of 
December 28, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel de la République Frangaise of Janu- 
ary 14, 1950. Not included in the above 
exemption, however, are carrier pigeons that 
are subject to public security regulations. 


FRENCH METROPOLITAN CUSTOMS TARIFF 
RATES APPLICABLE TO IMPORTS ENTERING 
FRENCH GUIANA, GUADELOUPE, AND MarR- 
TINIQUE MODIFIED 


The minimum customs tariff rates of im- 
port duties were fixed as follows in the re- 
spective French Overseas Departments of 
Guadeloupe, Guiana, and Martinique by an 
Executive order dated December 24, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel de la Répub- 
lique Francaise of December 25, 1949. 


Department of Guadeloupe 


Minimum tariff 


Tariff item ad valorem duty, 


Nos. Product percent 
ee Bovine cattle, including an- Exempt. 
imals of the buffalo genus. 
ms 4...- Sheep, other than pure-bred 10. 


animals imported for 
breeding purposes. 

Ex 6 . Swine, young pigs, and pigs 10. 
other than those imported 
for breeding purposes. 


8B Poultry, living, other than 35. 
pigeons. 
Ex 15 Poultry, dead (including 20. 


fresh livers, other than 
goose or duck), not truf- 
fled. 

Ex 20 Pork: 

Salted or in brine__..--.- Exempt. 

Dried, smoked, or other- 5. 
wise plainly prepared 
(not cooked.) 

Meat, salted, dried, smoked, 
cooked, or otherwise 
plainly prepared: 

Raw, salted only__-_-- 

Other-. sedicotaal cae 

25 B Codfish, including klipfish 

and halibut simply 

salted, dried or smoked: 
In filets... _-- 10. 
Otherwise prepared_..... 8. 

67 C Tomatoes, fresh: 

From July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, inclusive _- 20. 

At any other time_. 10. 

Potatoes, fresh, other than 
seedlings: 

From July 1 to the last 
day in February, in- 
clusive - eae : 

Any other time: 

Potatoes of preceding 
year 20. 
New or early potatoes. 15. 

Eggplants, fresh__-__--_- 15. 

Beans, dried, other than 
seedlings, in grains, de- 
corticated, brokenorsplit. 15. 

Ex 97_- Rice, in whole grains, 

husked, including glazed_ 10. 

98 Maize act iia tadiaiaiial 10. 

101 A- Flour, wheat, spelt, and rye 
(whatever the percentage 
of extraction) ___ : 5. 

Sausages - - - iaeaate : 10. 

Other preparations and pre- 
serves of meat, in tins, 
terrines, pastry or other 
forms, whether or not 
with vegetables or other 
vegetable products: 

Of pork, not truffled 10. 

Common wood, _ round, 
rough, whether or not 
stripped of bark or rough 
hewn with an ax or adze, 
conifers, other than cer- 
tain specified logs and 
poles, having a circum- 
ference at the thicker 
end of: 

Less than 60 centimeters_ - - 
Sixty centimeters or 
more-. ceieakiaamennsadete Do. 

Common wood, squared or Do. 
planed with an ax, saw, or 
planisher tool or adze. 

767 A Common wood, sawn, not Do, 
elsewhere specified or in- 
cluded. 

Cooper’s wares, hooped with 
wood or metal; casks, 
drums or tuns, containing 
less than 500 liters, fitted 
together or not, empty. 


22 A and B 


Exempt 
5. 


Ex 67 E 


Ex 67 K 
Ex 69 A 


Ex 160 


Ex 162 B 
Ex 765 A 


Exempt 


766 A . 


Ex 792 A 


bs 


15 








Tariff item 
Nos. 
1 Aand B 
2 A and B__. 


Ex 162 B 
162 C 

Ex 162 D_- 
Ex 765 A_- 


Depariment of Martinique 


1A and B 
2B " 
Be 

4 

So. 

8B 


Ex 15 


22 A and B_. 


wes... 


Ex 67 E__-- 


Ex 67 K_ 
Ex 69 A__. 


Ex 97.. 
ae 
101 A_- 


Ex 160__- 


Ex 162 B___- 
Ex 336 A, B, 
and C. 


Ex 765 A... 


16 


Department of Guiana 


Minimum tariff 
ad valorem duty, 


Product 
SSS ee 
Asses and mules_.--- ee 
Buvine cattle, including 
animals of the buffalo 
genus. 
ae : 
Poultry, dead (including 
fresh livers, other than 


goose or duck), not truf- 
fled. 

Pork, salted or in brine____- 
Meat of pork, including 
hams, raw, salted only. 
Reef, raw, salted only____-- 

Tomatoes; fresh: 
From July 1 to September 
30 inclusive._-_........- 
At any other time 


Potatoes, except new or early 


potatoes. 

Eggplants, fresh__-_-_-- 

Rice, whole grains, husked, 

including glazed. 

RS a eS 

Flour, wheat, spelt, and rye 

(whatever the percentage 
of extraction). 

Other preparations and pre- 
serves of meat, in tins, 
terrines, pastry, or other 
forms, whether mixed 
with vegetables or other 
vegetable products: 

Of pork, not truffled 
Of mutton ; 
Not specified, not truffied 

Common wood, conifers, 
round, rough, whether 
or not stripped of bark or 
rough-hewn with an ax 
or adze, other, having a 
circumference of: 

Less than 60 centimeters 
Sixty centimeters or more 


SR 

Asses and mules_- 

Bovine cattle, including an- 
imals of the buffalo genus. 

Sheep 

Swine, young pigs, and pigs 

Poultry, live, other than 
pigeons. 

Poultry, dead (including 
fresh livers, other than 
goose or duck) not truffled. 

Pork, slated, in brine, dried, 
smoked, or otherwise 
plainly prepared, not 
cooked. 

Meat, salted, dried, smoked 
or otherwise plainly 
prepared: 

Not cooked 

Cooked _. 

Tomatoes, fresh: 

From July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30 inclusive. 

At any other time__..-_- 

Potatoes, fresh, other than 

seedlings: 

From July 1 to the last 
day of February in- 
clusive. 

At any other time: 
Potatoes of the preced- 

ing year. 
New or early potatoes 

Eggplants, fresh 

Beans, other than seedlings, 
in grains, decorticated, 
broken or split. 

Rice, whole grains, husked, 
including glazed. 

Maize___ ae : oom 

Flour, wheat, spelt, or rye 
(whatever the percentage 
of extraction). 

Sausages. _- Re 

Other preparations and 
preserves of meat, in 
tins, terrines, pastry or 
other forms, whether 
mixed with vegetables 
or other vegetable pro- 
ducts: 

Of pork, not truffled 

Petroleum, heavy oils and 
similar products, Jubri- 
cants with a base of 
petroleum products, on 
importation. 

Common wood, round, 
rough, whether or not 
stripped of bark or 
rough hewn with an ax 
or adze, conifers, other, 
having a circumference 
at the thicker end of: 

Less than 60 centimeters 


percent 


Exempt. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
20. 


Exempt. 
Do. 


Do. 


20. 
10. 
Exempt. 
15. 
10. 
10. 
Exempt. 
10. 
5. 
10. 
10. 
Exempt 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
35. 
20 
Exempt. 
Do. 
10. 
20 
10. 
25. 
20. 
15, 
15. 
15 
10. 
10. 
2). 
20. 
Exempt 
Do. 





Department of Martinigque—Continued 
Minimum tariff 


Tariff item ad valorem duty, 


Nos. Product percent 
Common wood, ect.—Con. 
Sixty centimeters or more Do. 
766 A Common wood, squared or Do 
planed with an ax, saw, 
plane, or adze. 
767 A Common wood, sawn, not Do. 


specified nor included 


elsewhere. 

If, however, the import duty on any of the 
foregoing products was suspended in Metro- 
politan France, at the time of the publica- 
tion of this Executive order, the same 
remains suspended in the Overseas Depart- 
ments. 

This order also repealed the provisions of 
Executive orders dated June 3 and October 5 
and 24, 1949, which had maintained the sus- 
pension of certain customs duties in the 
overseas departments while reestablishing 
them in Metropolitan France and Algeria. 


French West 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NONALCOHOLIC AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES: 
FISCAL IMPORT DUTIES REVISED 


The fiscal import duties on nonalcoholic 
and alcoholic beverages were revised in 
French West Africa, by an order of January 
20, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on January 28. The new 
rates are as follows, either ad valorem or in 
C. F. A. francs (old rates in parentheses) : 

Beer and lemonade, as well as flavored car- 
bonated water and other nonalcoholic bever- 
ages,15 (20) percent; liqueur wines, mistelles, 
or wine muted by alcohol obtained exclu- 
sively from fresh grapes or grape juice, and 
vermouths and aperitifs with a wine base, 
2,500 (2,000) francs per liquid hectoliter; 
natural wine brandy, brandy made from 
molasses or cane, rum and tafia), and other 
kinds of brandy; whisky; gin; and other 
similar alcoholic beverages, 30,000 (22,000) 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol. 


FIscaL IMPORT AND Export DUTIES REVISED 


The fiscal import and export duties were 
revised in French West Africa, by a decree of 
December 27, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel of French West Africa on January 
21, 1950. 

The new rates of import duty are as fol- 
lows, in percent ad valorem, unless otherwise 
specified (former rates in parentheses) : 

Unsweetened ship’s biscuits, 10 (20); gas 
oils and fuel oils, 4 percent (10 C. F. A. 
francs per 100 gross kilograms); explosives 
and detonating wicks and fuses; electric caps 
for mine detonators (without detonators), 
equipped with a fulminating cap; mine deto- 
nators and safety lighters, 5 (16); diamonds, 
cut or otherwise worked, for industrial use 
(neither rnounted nor set), 5 (30); parts of 
steam engines, turbines, motors, propulsion 
equipment, pumps and compressors, other 
than for automobiles, 5 (20); industrial sew- 
ing machines, 10 (20); special dump trucks, 
10 (20). 

The rates of export duty have been reduced 
for the following products, in percent ad 
valorem (former rates in parentheses) : 

Reptile, batrachian, fish, and other marine- 
animal skins, simply tanned or worked after 
tanning, 10 (20); leather of horned cattle, 
simply tanned, or curried or worked after 
tanning by various processes, 6 (10); calf, 
equine, sheep, goat, pig hides and skins, and 
other hides and skins, simply tanned or 
worked after tanning, 8 (10). 


“ 
Germany 
AIRGRAM FROM OFFICE OF THE 


U.S. HIGH COMMISSIONER Fop 
GERMANY 


(Dated March 1, 1950) 


Unemployment continued to rise in the 
German Federal Republic during the Second 
half of January and the first half of Feb. 
ruary, with mid-February figures passing the 
2,000,000 mark. The increase during the ap. 
proximate monthly period from mid-January 
to mid-February was more than 235,000. Up. 
employment at 2,018,000 in mid-February was 
at a new postwar high and was estimated at 
13.3 percent of the total wage- and Salary. 
earning labor force. Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the increased unemployment during 
the first 2 weeks of February is attributed by 
United States officials of HICOG to dismissals. 
and the remainder to an increase in the labor 
force. Decreases in employment were noted 
in the metal-working, food-processing, trans. 
port, building and construction, retail trade. 
agriculture, and forestry industries. At an 
estimated 13,200,000 in mid-February, the 
number of wage and salary earners was 526. 
000 below the level of December 1948. 

A collective agreement negotiated in Feb. 
ruary provided for wage increases of 2 to§ 
percent for 150,000 metal workers in Hesse. 
excluding Fulda and Kassel. 

The January index of industrial produc. 
tion worked out by the German Federal Min. 
istry of Economics dropped to 94 percent of 
the 1936 level—2 points below the revised 
December index and 4 points under Novem- 
ber’s 98. Despite this over-all decline, how- 
ever, postwar production records were estab- 
lished in such essential industries as hard 
coal, iron ore, nonferrous ores, pig iron, steel 
ingots, rolled steel-finished products, sul- 
furic acid, and cotton yarn. Continued pro- 
duction throughout the year of steel ingots 
at the January rate would result in an output 
of 10,900,000 tons—only slightly below the 
allowed maximum for Western Germany of 
11,100,000. Preliminary figures set hard coal 
production in the Federal Republic for Feb- 
ruary at 8,700,000 tons, or a daily average per 
working day of 361,254—just 700 tons daily 
below the record postwar daily production in 
November. Production of fertilizers has 
dropped about 50 percent below normal de- 
spite continued needs of the German soil. 
Stocks have accumulated as a result of 4 
general withholding of purchases on the part 
of farmers in the hope of lower prices 

The largest postwar ship-repair job ina 
German shipyard was completed in February 
when the Swedish liner Gripsholm left Kiel 
following an overhaul. The German bid was 
the lowest in both price and time required. 

After the postwar peaks reached in De- 
cember 1949, commodity experts from, and 
imports to, the German Federal Republic re- 
ceded slightly in January 1950. At $230,000,- 
000 in January, imports dropped 20 percent 
from the level of the preceding month; 
whereas exports, at $104,400,000, declined only 
10 percent from the December figure. 

Little change in the volume of money in 
circulation or in bank credits outstanding 
in Western Germany was recorded during 
January 1950, according to the monthly re- 
port of the Bank deutscher Laender. Savings 
deposits, however, showed substantial in- 
creases for the second consecutive month and 
the greatest recorded since currency reform 
in June 1948. 

Large-scale Christmas bonuses were paid 
during December to employees in all sectors 
of the economy, and annual bonuses, out of 
profits, were paid during January to selected 
employees and officials. The bonuses paid 
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in December and January were the greatest 
since the beginning of the war. 

The Berliner Bank A. G., with a capital of 
10,000,000 marks, has been organized as the 
successor institute to the Berliner Stadt- 
kontor West. The Berlin Stadtkontor orig- 
inally was established as a banking institu- 
tion in 1945 by the quadripartite Allied 
Kommandatura, following the closing of the 
existing Berlin banks by the Soviet authori- 
ties. After the currency reform in June 1948, 
the Stadtkontor branches in Western Ber- 
lin were separated from the head office 
located in the Soviet Sector of the city, and 
reorganized On a temporary basis as the 
Berliner Stadtkontor West. At the time of 
the establishment of the Berliner Bank A. G., 
the Berliner Stadtkontor West held some 
three-fourths of all bank deposits within the 
Western Sectors. 

The cost-of-living index showed a further 
decline in January to 154 (1938=100) from 
156 in December 1949. According to this 
index, the cost of living of a worker's family 
of four persons has declined by 17 percent 
since January 1949, much of the decline being 
attributable to sharp decreases in the cost 
of clothing and housewares. 

More imported maize and milo corn (mostly 
ECA-financed) than can be moved through 
normal distribution channels to the farmers 
even at subsidized low prices are available 
for feeding livestock. This condition pre- 
sumably results from the shortage of farm 
money and credit and from the larger supply 
of indigenous fodder grains available on the 
farms as a result of the exceptionally good 
harvest. 

A program is currently under way in the 
various German Laender for eradication of 
tuberculosis in cattle. It is estimated that 
at the present time approximately 50 percent 
of the cattle in Western Germany have this 
disease. 

Approximately 50 percent of the 123,500,000 
marks of counterpart funds approved for 
release by the ECA Special Mission for the 
Rehabilitation of Agricultural Enterprises 
has been made available to the local Laender 
banks, and most of this amount has now been 
released to agricultural enterprises. The 
rates of interest charged on loans are 2!, 
percent for agricultural melioration and 
drainage programs, land consolidation, ref- 
ugee settlement, and reforestation; 4 percent 
for reconstruction of damaged buildings; 5 
percent for medium-term credits for equip- 
ment and management; and the standard 
7 to 7', percent for food industries and con- 
struction of fishing vessels 

On February 6, the validity of an ordinance 
on import equalization was extended until 
June 30, 1950, by the German Parliament 
This ordinance provides for equalization, 
through a system of subsidies and levies, of 
imported food and agricultural commodity 
prices with the existing domestic prices. To 
meet objections of the High Commission to 
the equalization plan, the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed that: (1) Equalization will be 
applied only in cases where the difference 
between external and internal prices is great; 
(2) equalization amounts will be announced 
in advance; (3) measures will be taken to 
develop subsequent legislation by the time 
the present ordinance expires; (4) import 
equalization amounts will be uniform for 
Similar imports from all countries, and (5) 
all revenues and expenditures will be ap- 
proved by the Bundestag, 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw BANK IN WESTERN GERMANY TO 
PROMOTE TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


With a fully paid-up capital of 1,000,000 
Deutsche marks, a new banking institution 
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which is to utilize the foreign connections 
of the Deutsche Antioquia Bank A. G. has 
been founded in Bremen, Germany, reports 
the foreign economic press. 

The new Ibero-Amerika Bank is expected 
particularly to contribute to the revival of 
Western German exports to the South and 
Central American countries. Besides the 
Norddeutsche Kreditbank and the Deutsche 
Antioquia Bank, the Bayerische Vereinsbank, 
the banking firm of Joh. Berenberg, Gossler 
& Co., and the Frankfurter Bank are partici- 
pating in the establishment of this insti- 
tution. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN SIGNED 


A most-favored-nation trade agreement 
between Western Germany and Pakistan 
was signed on December 19, 1949, for the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1950, accord- 
ing to the German Chamber of Commerce 
publication Aussenhandel of December 22, 
1949. 

This agreement contains clauses on most- 
favored-nation treatment, stipulates the rec- 
ognition of industrial and other protective 
rights, and regulates trading transactions. 

The agreement also provides for a com- 
modity exchange in the amount of $41,000,- 
000 in each direction. 

Pakistan's exports to Western Germany are 
to comprise mainly food and agricultural 
products including oil and cottonseeds, tea, 
wild animals, wheat, dried fruit, fibers in- 
cluding raw cotton, raw jute, fine and coarse 
animal hairs; hides and skins; chemicals 
and chromium ore. 

In return, Western Germany is to supply 
Pakistan principally with iron and steel prod- 
ucts; machinery; electrical equipment; ve- 
hicles including passenger cars, trucKs and 
busses, tractors; glass, ceramics, and abra- 
sives; chemicals and finished metal products; 
textiles, including woolen and rayon fabrics 


AIR-MAIL SERVICE FOR COMMERCIAL SAM- 
PLES FROM WESTERN GERMAN FIRMS 


Exporters in Western Germany will be able 
to send commercial samples up to 500 grams 
via air mail, starting March 5, 1950, according 
to a press release of March 2, issued by the 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany. 

Air mailing of commercial samples will 
cost German exporters about one-third of 
the existing first-class mail rates. Previ- 
ously, air-mail samples had been limited to 
100 grams and had been subject to first-class 
mail rates. 


TEA: EXCISE TAX APPLIED IN FRENCH ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


An excise tax of 15 Deutsche marks per 
kilogram is now being imposed on tea im- 
ported into the French Zone of Germany 
and made effective as of January 31, 1950, 
by a decree of the Federal Chancellor of 
January 24, announced in the collection of 
laws Sammelblatt No. 7 of February 9. This 
tax is collected in addition to the regular 
import duty. 

(One Deutsche mark = $0.238; 1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds. See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 21, 1949, for previous an- 
nouncement pertaining to US and UK Zones 
of Germany.) 


VALIDITY PERIOD OF IMPORT LICENSES 
REDUCED 

Effective February 1, 1950, the period of 

validity of import licenses issued for Western 

Germany and Western Berlin was reduced to 

3 months from the date of issuance for 


imports from non-European countries, and 
2 months for European countries, by amend- 
ment No. 6 of February 16, 1950, to JEIA 
Instruction No. 29, published in Bunde- 
sanzeiger of February 21, 1950. 

Previously, import licenses had a validity 
period of 6 months. Under the new amend- 
ment, applications for renewal of licenses 
must be made to German foreign-trade 
banks within 14 days before expiration of 
the license. Renewals may be granted up to 
a maximum of 6 months. In special cases, 
the Central Commodity Budget Office may 
authorize banks to grant renewals longer 
than 6 months. 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUOTAS ARRANGED UNDER 
TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ITALY 


As a result of recent negotiations between 
Western Germany and Italy, supplementary 
quotas have been added to the Western Ger- 
man-—Italian supplementary trade agreement 
of September 29, 1949, according to an air- 
gram of February 15, 1950, from the ECA 
Mission at Rome. 

Under the terms of this agreement, Italian 
exports to Western Germany are to amount 
to $4,400,000 in exchange for Western Ger- 
man exports valued at $3,400,000. 

Italian deliveries to Western Germany are 
to consist of rice, $1,000,000; vermouth and 
other wines, $500,000; vegetables, $1,000,000; 
dried fruit, $900,000; rayon textiles, $350,000; 
woolen yarns, $500,000; hat blanks, $100,000; 
hats, $50,000. 

Western German deliveries to Italy are to 
include iron and steel scrap, $1,000,000; 
aluminum, $300,000; prefabricated homes, 
$2,000,000. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 18 
and October 24, 1949, for previous announce- 
ments. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


JOINT EXPORT-IMPORT AGENCY PuT INTO 
LIQUIDATION; DEADLINE FOR FILING 
CLAIMS ESTABLISHED 


All claims against the Joint Export-Import 
Agency, now in the course of liquidation, 
must be lodged with that Agency on or before 
September 30, 1950, according to law No. 19 
of January 26, 1950, of the Allied High Com- 
mission, published in the Official Gazette of 
January 31. 

However, if a contract to which JEIA is a 
party is in effect on September 30, 1950, but 
not yet fully performed, and a copy of the 
contract has been filed with the agency on or 
before that date, any claim arising out of 
such contract may be lodged wih the agency 
within 3 months of the date when such claim 
accrued. 

All claims must be in writing and signed 
by the claimant or his authorized representa- 
tive, must state the amount claimed and the 
facts upon which the claim is based, and must 
be in accordance with such instructions as 
JEIA may issue. 

Any claim which is not lodged by Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, and in accordance with the above 
stipulations may be disallowed. The present 
address of the Joint Export-Import Agency is 
Frankfurt am Main, APO 757, c/o Postmaster, 
New York, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING CLAIMS UNDER 
U. S. ZONE RESTITUTION LAW To BE 
DIRECTED TO RESTITUTION AGENCY 


Persons and organizations having claims 
for restitution of identifiable property under 
U.S. Military Government Law No. 59 should 
address all correspondence regarding such 
claims to the Restitution Agency handling 
the case, states a press release dated Febru- 
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ary 18, 1950, of the Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. 

Law No. 3 of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany (Amendment No. 4 
to Military Government Law No. 59) of Jan- 
uary 25, 1950, provides that after February 28, 
1950, the Central Filing Agency at Bad Nau- 
heim will no longer process or analyze cor- 
respondence. The Central Filing Agency was 
established to receive restitution claims 
which, under the terms of the law, had to be 
filed by December 31, 1948. 

After February 28, 1950, correspondence 
received by the Central Filing Agency will 
be forwarded to the appropriate Restitution 
Agency if it appears to relate to a claim 
under Law No. 59. If the correspondence 
appears to relate to the General Claims Laws 
of the several Laender, it will be forwarded to 
the Bayerisches Landesentschaedigungsamt 
in Munich. Other correspondence will be 
retained in a special file and returned upon 
request. 

The above amendment does not affect 
Berlin or the British Zone, where petitions 
may be filed until June 30, 1950. 

(For a description of the several restitu- 
tion statutes, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 31, 1949, p. 24, September 26, 
1949, p. 20, and December 20, 1947, p. 14.) 


Greece 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated February 24, 1950) 


The Greek Government intervened to 
combat continued inflationary pressures. 
Controls of bank credit by the Currency 
Committee and sales of gold and foreign 
exchange by the Bank of Greece decreased 
eurrency in circulation from a peak of 
1,888,000,000,000 drachmas on December 31, 
1949, to 1,680,000,000,000 on February 11, 
1950. While the rate of the sovereign was 
maintained at approximately 226,000 drach- 
mas, the black-market rate of dollar bills in 
denominations of $5, $10, and $20 increased 
to 16,450 drachmas on February 16, 1950. 
(This is attributed to an increased demand 
for a dollar currency to be used through 
illegal import and export as a medium in 
arbitrage transactions in gold, which devel- 
oped during the past month as a result of 
falling gold prices in other continental 
markets and firm gold prices in Greece.) 

The over-all cost-of-living index as com- 
piled by the Embassy indicated only a slight 
rise from 266.6 on December 31, 1949, to 
267.7 on January 31, 1950 (1939=1), sharp 
price rises being held in check by market- 
police controls. The Embassy’s food index 
has continued to record slight monthly in- 
creases since October 1949, because of steady 
advances in the price of fresh vegetables, 
fruits, coffee, and tea, with advances also 
noted during January in hard cheese, sugar, 
and olive oil. The cost of transportation 
rose 2.2 percent because of a 12.5 percent 
increase in streetcar and bus fares. 

The potato-marketing order of the Min- 
istry of Supply instituted in August of last 
year is proving an effective curb on seasonal 
peaks in consumer potato prices, as well as 
a support for prices received by growers. 
Currently, potatoes are retailing in Athens at 
1,900 drachmas per oka, compared with 2,500 
drachmas a year ago. Of the 1,900-drachma 
price, the retailer’s profit is fixed at 20 per- 
cent and wholesaler’s at 7 percent. Pro- 
ducers get 1,000 drachmas per oka for 
potatoes in fields. 

The Ministry of Supply, by decision dated 
February 9, 1950, annulled the requirements 
regarding the freezing of this year’s crop of 
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olive oil in the hands of producers for even- 
tual export. This measure had apparently 
led to concealment of stocks by producers 
who were resisting the freeze order, resulting 
in a sharp increase of prices to 17,000 drach- 
mas per oKa for high-grade oil. Following 
the decision, prices are receding and now 
average 14,000 to 15,000 drachmas per oka 
retail Athens-Piraeus. Wholesale prices have 
remained above 8,000 drachmas per oka, and 
consequently the plan for Government col- 
lections at that price from small producers 
as a price support measure has never been 
put into operation. 

During December 1949, the Federation of 
Greek Industries index of industrial produc- 
tion, including electricity, declined slightly 
from 87.5 in November (1939=100) to 86 in 
December. Compared with November, metal- 
lurgy was the only branch to show substan- 
tial advance (84 to 105). Building materials 
dropped from 91 to 86; foodstuffs, 86 to 81; 
wearing apparel, 45 to 40; and cigarettes, 174 
to171. Other branches remained unchanged 
or showed only small changes. Electricity 
production in Athens showed a sharp in- 
crease (215 to 235), whereas in the Provinces 
it advanced moderately (145 to 150). Dur- 
ing the year 1949 the monthly production 
index including electricity averaged 88 per- 
cent of prewar compared with 73 percent in 
1948. 

Postal employees returned to work Febru- 
ary 4, after a 15-day strike, although issues 
of the strike are yet to be settled. Beginning 
January 30, unions of pressmen and editors 
went on strike demanding a 50 percent wage 
increase. The Government immediately an- 
nounced its opposition either to a wage in- 
crease, Or a price increase being pressed by 
publishers just prior to the strike. Efforts to 
mediate have so far been unsuccesful. Con- 
siderable unrest persists among civil servants 


Exchange and Finance 


BANK-CREDIT CONTROL MEASURES 
TIGHTENED 


Bank-credit control measures were tight- 
ened by emergency law No. 1387, effective 
January 4, 1950, and published in the Greek 
Official Gazette of that date, supplementing 
legislative decree No. 588 of 1948 on the con- 
trol of credit. The legislation was designed 
to consolidate the authority of the Currency 
Committee as a credit-control body and also 
make possible a more rigorous penalization of 
refractory banks. 

The Currency Committee may raise the 
percentage of deposits which the refractory 
bank is required to keep with the Bank of 
Greece or raise the rate of interest charged 
on credits granted by the Bank of Greece 
to the bank. Violators of credit control 
directives are liable to 5 years of imprison- 
ment or a fine of 500,000,000 drachmas, or 
both. 

Under terms of decree No. 588, the Commit- 
tee may penalize a bank by prohibiting it 
from engaging in foreign-exchange opera- 
tions or by suspending its financing by the 
Bank of Greece. Required deposits with the 
Bank of Greece are 5 percent for commer- 
cial banks and 15 percent for the National 
Bank of Greece. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING SCHEDULE FOR JANUARY 
1 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1950, RELEASED 


The Greek import-licensing schedule for 
current requirements as approved by the 
Ministry of National Economy, shows a 
planned total expenditure of the equivalent 
of $157,743,000 for the period January 1 
through June 30, 1950, according to a report 


from the American Embassy, Athens, dated 
February 8. Amounts shown in the schedule 
do not include imports for the reconstruc. 
tion program whether brought in through 
direct state procurement or through private 
importation of capital goods financed by Eca 
reconstruction loans. 

Out of the planned total expenditure 
$66,676,000 has been designated for state 
procurement, principally of essential food. 
stuffs. A total of $30,416,000 (equivalent) 
represents the calculated amount of specifieg 
imports from ERP participating countries 
that are now freed from quantitative re. 
Strictions. For such commodities an import 
license is not required, but an estimate of 
effective demand has been budgeted as aq 
guide for the program authorities 


NEw IMPORT ALLOCATION SYSTEM 
INAUGURATED 


For the period January 1 through June 30, 
1950, a new import allocation system has 
been inaugurated by the Greek Government, 
in order to broaden the base of imports and 
increase competition among importers, states 
an airgram from the ECA Mission in Athens, 
dated February 10 

Licenses may be issued under any of the 
following three plans: (a) Standard Alloca- 
tion Plan applies to most programmed goods 
Sixty percent of these imports are to be 
allocated among historical importers on the 
basis of performance during the two most 
recent years; 30 percent on the basis of taxes 
actually paid by various importers; and 10 
percent reserved for hardship cases and new 
importers. Allocations are to be made by the 
Minister of National Economy. Under the 
former system in effect since 1932 and con- 
tinued after the war, allocations were made 
by the Greek Chamber of Commerce and 
distributed among importers with the last 
10 years as a base performance period 
(b) Exchange Auction Plan applies to se- 
lected commodities, such as non-Govern- 
ment food purchases, which have a direct 
effect on the internal cost of living. Licenses 
are awarded to importers requesting the least 
foreign exchange per unit of imports and 
promising to sell at the lowest domestic 
price, the bid being in effect an average of 
the drachma equivalent of the foreign ex- 
change required and the guaranteed drachma 
ceiling resale price per unit, (c) Drachma 
Auction Plan applies to selected commodities, 
such as radios, which have a less direct effect 
on the cost of living. Importers bidding the 
largest amounts of drachma for the allocated 
exchange are granted licenses. This plan 
was first used early in 1949 in connection 
with radio imports 

The main appeal of the “Auction” systems 
is the possibility of continuous introduction 
of new competitors, but because the mecha- 
nism is relatively untried its application 
during the first 6 months will be limited to 
selected commodities to which it appears 
particularly suited. Unfinished goods whose 
limited demand might permit the successful 
bidder to create a corner will, generally, not 
be included, and monthly auctions will per- 
mit a degree of safety against possible mo- 
nopoly bidding aimed at securing a 6-month 
allocation. A further protection is the Min- 
istry’s reservation of the right to reject an 
entire auction and allocate the import in 
question under the Standard Allocation 
Plan. No price increase is anticipated from 
the Drachma Auction Plan, as prices of the 
goods involved are already at the highest 
level the traffic will bear. 

Inroads on the old allocation system had 
already been made by the removal on Jan- 
uary 2, 1950, of quantitative restrictions on 
more than 50 percent of Greek imports from 
ERP participating countries, and by relax- 
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ation in the spring of 1949 of licensing re- 
quirements in order that all available draw- 
ing rights and direct aid funds might be 
utilized before June 30, 1949. 


Seep O1Ls: IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED 
JANUARY 1 THROUGH AvuGusT 15, 1950 


Greek import duties on seed oils have been 
suspended for the period January 1 through 
August 15, 1950, states an airgram from the 
United States Embassy, Athens, dated Febru- 
ary 24, 1950. This is in line with the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to deflate olive-oil prices 
nearer to the world level. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated March 3, 1950) 


The opening of the Caribbean Olympic 
Games on February 25 was a major event of 
the month in Guatemala. The new national 
stadium and sports center was completed on 
time and the games began on schedule. Be- 
cause of the expected influx of spectators and 
participants, measures were taken to prohibit 
the free exportation of certain basic food- 
stuffs and to facilitate the importation of 
beans, eggs, corn, and poultry. To encourage 
and permit wide local attendance at the 
games, the Government legalized a 6-hour 
workday in Guatemala City for the period 
February 27 through March 12. Most busi- 
ness houses and Government offices were 
open from 7 a. m. to 1 p. m. or from 8 a, m. 
to2p.m. Even during these hours, however, 
an air of festivity prevailed, and commercial 
travelers found it an unfavorable time to do 
business Hotels were filled to capacity and 
travelers without reservations had difficulty 
in obtaining quarters 

Business activity in most lines was good 
but was generally slightly below February 
1949. Retail sales held up well, and mer- 
chants anticipated good business in early 
March because of the Olympic Games. Au- 
tomobile sales were especially good 

A resolution of the Ministry of Economy 
and Labor of February 4 requires cattle im- 
porters to register with the Direction General 
of Commerce, Industry and Controls and to 
report details of imports. This measure is 
aimed at regulation of retail meat prices 
through control of profits on imported meat 

Announcement was made in February that 
the proposal of a Guatemalan company to 
build a new port at San Jose on the Pacific 
coast had been circulated among Govern- 
ment Ministries, and that Government reac- 
tion was favorable. A contract for construc- 
tion and management for a period of years 
may be signed soon 

Although labor activity continued strongly 
political throughout February, there were 
important developments in the field of labor- 
Management relations. The United States- 
owned Empresa Eléctrica conflict, dating back 
to December 1949, was finally settled late in 
February by an agreement reached through 
Government mediation. A 3-day bakers’ 
strike ended in victory for the bakers at the 
cost of a rise in bread prices. A strike in 
the cement factory, which began as a legal 
work stoppage on February 13, was declared 
legally terminated on February 24, after the 
company accepted a labor court verdict on 
wage increases. The court’s wage award ap- 
proximated the original increase offered by 
the company which the union had rejected. 
The Government also agreed to an increase 
of $0.10 per bag on Government cement pur- 
chases. The factory resumed operations, but 
a group of die-hards remained out on strike 
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The law allows them 15 days in which to 
return to work or be dismissed. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROL OVER IMPORTATION OF RAW 
CoTTON To BE ENFORCED 


A decree of the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Economy and Labor dated December 13, 1948, 
but not enforced until December 1949, pro- 
vides for control over the importation of raw 
cotton in order to make effective the estab- 
lished minimum prices for Guatemalan cot- 
ton, even though that commodity is available 
at lower prices from other sources (prin- 
cipally El Salvador). The decree, reported 
by the United States Embassy in Guatemala 
City, requires that Guatemalan textile mills 
purchase the entire domestic crop before im- 
porting cotton, although the quality of the 
fiber may be taken into consideration. In 
order to achieve its purpose, the decree re- 
quires that all local cotton producers regis- 
ter with the Directorate General of Economy, 
giving detail as to the quantity and qual- 
ity of cotton available, and that all importers 
also register, so that the Directorate Gen- 
eral may establish the quota of domestic cot- 
ton that each must purchase before import 
licenses will be granted. 


Hashemite Jordan 
Exchange and Finance 


New Law CONTROLLING EXPORT OF LOCAL 
CURRENCY 


A new law stipulating that no person 
without written permission shall take with 
him a sum greater than P£20 ($56 in U. S. 
currency) upon leaving the country has been 
published recently in the Official Gazette, 
according to a report dated February 24 from 
the United States Legation at Amman. An 
exception to this rule allows a person leav- 
ing Jordan for Syria or Lebanon to take with 
him not more than P£100 ($280) 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Economic and business conditions in Hong 
Kong during December 1949 remained at high 
levels, and in such fields as foreign trade, 
finance, and local production improved over 
the preceding month. Although the Com- 
munist authorities at Canton banned the 
export of rice to the colony, imports of this 
cereal from other sources were increased, and 
arrivals were adequate for local require- 
ments. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during December 1949 amounted 
to the equivalent of US$50,166,000, an in- 
crease of 6.3 percent over the preceding 
month; and exports amounted to the equiv- 
alent of $48,862,000, an increase of 18.2 per- 
cent above November. The colony’s prin- 
cipal trading partners are shown in table 1, 
together with the percentages of change 
from the preceding month. 

Imports from the United States continued 
to be the largest from any one country, 
despite an increase of 25.2 percent in those 
from China, which traditionally has been in 
first place. The United Kingdom, which was 
in second place in November, declined to 
third place as imports from that country 
dropped 25.8 percent. The largest increases 
in imports were in those from China, al- 
though the improvement during December 


TABLE 1.—Hong Kong: Imports and Ea- 
ports by Principal Countries 


December Percent 
(in 1,000 | increase or 
U.S decrease over 
November 


Country 


dollars) 


IMPORTS | 


Total 50, 166 +6. 3 
United States 10, 608 +6. 0 
United Kingdom | 6, 204 —25.8 
China, total 8,155 | +25. 2 

North China | 5, 357 | +30. 6 
Central China 1, 579 +71. 1 
South China 1, 219 | —8.0 
Malaya athe 2, 679 | +6. 5 
Thailand 1, 826 | — 26.9 
EXPORTS | 

Total 48, 862 +18 2 
United States 4,166 | +-3.6 
China, total 21, 665 +-37.7 

North China 10, 903 | +9.7 
Central China 7,628 | +87.8 
South China 3, 134 | +81. 1 
Macao 5, 957 | +11.8 
Malaya 3, 532 | +14, 2 
United Kingdom 1, 666 —17.1 


failed to compensate for the decrease of 46 
percent which occurred in November. 

The outstanding feature of Hong Kong’s 
exports was the very large increase in ship- 
ments to Central and South China over the 
preceding month, as well as the fact that 
exports to North China increased by nearly 
10 percent over the record month of Novem- 
ber, when exports showed an increase of more 
than 105 percent over October. Thus, while 
the colony’s total exports increased by 
slightly more than $7,500,000 over November, 
$6,000,000 of this was accounted for by the 
increase in shipments to China. Exports to 
the United States increased by 3.6 percent, 
but this was insufficient to make up for the 
decline of 33.3 percent which occurred during 
the preceding month. It is understood that 
the decrease in exports to the United States 
was the result of no shipments of tung or 
wood oil during the month. 

The largest categories of imports and ex- 
ports during December, together with their 
percentages of change from November, are 
shown in table 2. 


DOMESTIC MARKET CONDITIONS 


Markets in basic commodities were mixed 
during December. Chemicals and dyestuffs 
were generally in oversupply, which led to 
decreasing prices. The paper trade, which 
usually enjoys its best season during Sep- 
tember, October, and November, was dull. 
More than 200,000 pounds of knitting yarn 
were received during the last 2 weeks of 
December, including about 80,000 pounds 
from Japan, causing the price of this item 
to fall. Reports that merchants in Taiwan 
had begun to place orders for wheat flour 
direct with Australia, thus bypassing dealers 
in Hong Kong who had been handling this 
trade, caused lowered prices for this com- 
modity, and it was assumed in some quarters 
that future dealings in wheat for reexport 
to Nationalist China will be small. 

The prohibition of rice exports by the Com- 
munist authorities in Canton caused prices 
to rise appreciably. However, a statement 
from the Thailand authorities that export 
licenses for substantial shipments to Hong 
Kong had been granted, together with the 
arrival of 8,657 metric tons of rice under the 
international allocation program, as com- 
pared with 2,909 tons in November, served to 
lower prices. Bamboo and rattanware in- 
creased in price owing to the usual seasonal 
demand. Prices of bristles tended to in- 
crease, inasmuch as local traders believed 
that the Chinese Communist regime soon 
would impose further export restrictions on 
this commodity 
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TABLE 2.—Hong Kong: Principal Imports 
and Exports in December 1949 


Percent 


Joey increase or 
Item 1.000U.$ decrease 
dollars N ache 
November 
IMPORTS 

Total _...... 50, 166 46.3 
Animals, food products, and 

beverages ____- 10, 548 —5,1 

Textile fabrics and small wares 4, 470 +15.9 
Chemical elements and com- 
pounds, pharmaceutical prod- 

ucts sae ; 3, 920 +20.9 

Yarns and threads : 3, 452 +19.5 
Machinery, including electrical 

and vehicles_- aA 2,418 -17.8 
Iron and steel, nonferrous base 

metals and manufactures 2,511 9.1 


Products for heating, lighting 

and power, lubricants and re- 

lated products, n. e. $__- 2, 932 +18 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases, and waxes, and their 

manufactures, n. e. S__- : R53! $1.7 


EXPORTS 
(| 7 4%, SA2 +18. 2 
Animais, food products, and 


beverages se 7,479 +11.0 
Iron and steel, nonferrous base 


metals and manufactures 749 +-7.6 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared ____- the 4,044 4-29. f 
Textile fabrics and small wares 4,295 +49 3 
Clothing and other articles of 

textile materials.___. _-. : 4,845 +6. 4 
Yarns and threads . 2, 944 +424 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases, and waxes, and their 

manufactures ] 7 —27.1 
Products for heating, lighting 

and power, lubricants, and 

related products, n.¢. s__. 2, 328 +444 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The unofficial exchange rates for the United 
States dollar in Hong Kong’s open, but legal, 
market rose about 3 percent during Decem- 
ber, but rates at the end of the month were 
down about 1 percent from their highs. The 
closing rate for telegraphic transfers was 
equivalent to a cross rate for the British 
pound of $2.44, as against the official rate of 
$2.80. The rates for dollar notes, drafts, and 
telegraphic transfers during the month are 
shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Open Market Rates in Hong 
Kong for the United States Dollar 


Selling rates for US$1 


U.S. . Tele- 

dollar ooo graphic 
notes a transfers 
December 1 HK$6.32 HK$6.37 | HK$6. 39 
ligh_- 6. 67 6. 65 6. 66 
Low 6. 30 6. 34 6.36 
December 31 6. 51 6. 54 6.55 
Average 6.44 6.49 6.51 


Total bank clearings passing through the 
colony’s clearinghouse during December 
amounted to the equivalent of US$165,62¢,291, 
a slight increase above the high volume of 
November. The gradual decrease in the 
amount of Hong Kong’s note issue in circu- 
lation which has been taking place since 
April 1949 continued during the last 2 months 
of the year, the issue reaching HK$803,293,774 
in November, and HK$802,924,076 in Decem- 
ber, or decreases of 0.26 percent and 0.05 per- 
cent, respectively, below the _ preceding 
months. It is understood that the reason 
for this decline is that a portion of the col- 
ony’s note issue, which usually circulates in 
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South China, is being returned to Hong Kong 
because of rumors that the Communist au- 
thorities may prohibit its circulation. 


INDUSTRY 


A sharp increase in the number of factories 
and workshops registering with the Hong 
Kong Labor Department occurred during De- 
cember. Fifty new establishments, employ- 
ing 1,586 workers, registered with the Labor 
Department; and 11 factories, employing 413 
workers, ceased operations. 

The colony’s seventh annual exhibition of 
locally manufactured products opened on 
December 15. More than 400 exhibitors par- 
ticipated in the fair, as compared with about 
175 in the previous year. According to press 
reports, there were few new products on 
display; the stalls were filled with cotton piece 
goods, flashlights, enamelware and glassware, 
paints, rubber articles, leather products, and 
vacuum bottles. The event, which lasted 19 
days, was considered successful, and it en- 
couraged local industrialists to endeavor to 
widen the scope of their world markets. 

Exports of locally manufactured goods from 
Hong Kong during December, for which cer- 
tificates of origin were required (thus en- 
titling the products to British Empire pref- 
erence duties) amounted to the equivalent 
of US$1,532,695, an increase of 17.4 percent 
above the November total. Exports of rub- 
ber shoes were in first place, with a value of 
$368,839; followed by knitted wares, $245,385; 
enameled wares, $184,719; cotton piece goods 
$125,461; and flashlights, $113,331 The 
United Kingdom was the largest purchaser of 
the colony’s manufactures, taking merchan- 
dise valued at $626,766, or 40.9 percent of the 
total, followed by Malaya with $115,482 

Total production of electricity during De- 
cember amounted to 20,899,778 kw.-hr., a de- 
crease of less than 0.5 percent from the high 
month of November: whereas consumption 
of gas amounted to 42,251,300 cubic feet, or 
13.9 percent larger than in November 


SHIPPING AND TRANSPORTATION 


The total tonnage of shipping (vessels of 
more than 60 tons net) clearing Hong Kong's 
harbor during December amounted to 
1,040,548 tons, an increase of 11.9 percent over 
November. British ships were in first place, 
with 269 ships having a tonnage of 381,965 
followed by the United States with 29 ships 
having a tonnage of 148,226 

Only 365 aircraft arrived at Kaitak, the 
colony's only airfield, during December 
During the first 10 months of 1949 an average 
of 1,187 airplanes called at Kaitak airfield 
each month 

The through train service from Kowloon to 
Canton, which was suspended following the 
Communist capture of Canton in mid-Octo- 
ber, was not resumed during December, ex- 
cept for occasional freight trains carrying 
coal. This made it necessary for merchandise 
to be off-loaded at the Chinese-Hong Kong 
border and then reloaded for the resumption 
of its journey. However, with the resump- 
tion of freight service between Canton and 
Shanghai, via Hangchow, Hong Kong circles 
were optimistic that the Communist authori- 
ties in Canton would reestablish direct 
through train service with the colony 


Hungary 
Exchange and Finance 


NATIONAL BANK STATUTES AMENDED 


The statutes pertaining to the Hungarian 
National Bank included in Act 1948: XXXII 
were amended by decree No. 1/1949 of the 
Presidium of the People’s Republic of Hun- 
gary issued on August 29, 1949. The decree 





in general abolishes the High Council and 
Advisory Committee and the Credit Con. 
sulting Committee and their functions, and 
provides that within a period of 30 days from 
the coming into effect of the decree the Min. 
ister of Finance shall designate which func. 
tions formerly vested in the High Coungejj 
and Advisory Committee or the Credit Con. 
sulting Committee shall be taken over by 
other organs of the bank, as well as those 
affairs of the bank which he wishes to re. 
serve to himself or his representatives. 

On September 25, 1949, decree No. 7.300/1949 
(200) III. b. P. M., dated September 23, 1949, 
by which the Minister of Finance implemen. 
ted decree No. 1/1949 was published in Off. 
cial Gazette No. 200. By this decree the Min. 
ister of Finance provided that: The func. 
tions of the High Council and Advisory Com. 
mittee would be transferred to the Board of 
Management which would require the con. 
sent of the Minister of Finance or the Cabj- 
net Council to validate its actions, depend. 
ing upon the action taken; the functions of 
the President of the bank be transferred to 
the representative of the Minister of Finance; 
the general manager be appointed and dis- 
charged by the Cabinet Council upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of Finance: 
the deputy manager and other members of 
the Board of Management be appointed and 
discharged by the Minister of Finance upon 
the recommendation of the representative of 
the Minister of Finance; and the functions of 
the Credit Consulting Committee be vested 
in a committee consisting of a representative 
of the Finance Ministry, and delegates from 
other Government bureaus 


* 
hi ad 
Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM OF THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT 


The following translation of the new Prime 
Minister's program of policy of his Cabinet 
was read before the Iraqi Chamber of Depu- 
ties on February 16, 1950, according to a re- 
port from the United States Embassy at 
Baghdad 


Finance and Economy 


“(1) To inspire confidence in the country's 
finances by balancing the budget Accord- 
ingly, the Government will endeavor to find 
new sources of income as permitted by the 
country’s capacity. To endeavor to reduce 
public expenditures in a way which will not 
affect the Government's machinery and will 
not hamper the natural expansion of the 
social service 

“(2) To strive for greater benefits from 
the oil concessions and to hasten building the 
oil refinery 

“(3) To endeavor setting up a special De- 
velopment Board, with the task of construc- 
tion and development, to be financed with 
oil revenues, foreign and other loans, in 
order to enable it to carry out the various 
constructional projects 

“(4) To pursue the policy of industrializa- 
tion to the largest extent possible; to encour- 
age local industries and to protect them 
effectively so as to enable them to compete 
with foreign products on one hand and to 
encourage capitalists to make investments 
on the other 

“(5) To strive for balancing trade by re- 
ducing imports as much as possible and 
encouraging exports to the largest extent pos- 
sible; and to simplify economic life regula- 
tions 

(6) To encourage small holding, which 
will be made the basis of agricultural expan- 
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sion in Iraq, with maximum and minimum 
limits of properties in all the agricultural 
schemes to be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment in future, over the purely public do- 
main lands, and to encourage agricultural 
cooperatives. 

“(7) The Government is to launch the 
industries and schemes of a public character, 
to contribute to other economic schemes; to 
draw up economic plans required by the 
necessity of raising the national production 
standard; and to encourage private enter- 
prise within that plan. 

“(8) To take care of the main products, 
like dates, grains, tobacco; to endeavor to 
find foreign markets; to endeavor to afford 
the shipping means; and to settle the ques- 
tion of shipment in a way which safeguards 
the interest of the Iraqi producer. 

“(9) To expand the activities of the banks 
(agricultural, industrial, and estate) by sup- 
plying them with the required funds; to find 
stable sources of income for them in order 
to assist farmers, industrialists, and mort- 
gages in a useful way. 


“Irrigation and Communications 


“(1) To implement major irrigation proj- 
ects, particularly Wadi Tharthar, through 
foreign and internal loans. 

“(2) To take care of public roads; the mat- 
ter is being studied in order to lay down a 
general plan for tarring all of them in Iraq, 
in accordance with a special program. 

“(3) To pursue the policy of replacing 
foreigners by nationals in the establishments 
of the Railways and the Port. 


“Social Affairs 


“(1) To raise the public-health standard, 
draft public-health legislation for villages, 
and amend the laws of medical and pharma- 
ceutical practice, and the medical Service 
Law. 

“(2) To combat tropical diseases; to con- 
solidate sanitary institutions; to take care of 
the Institute of Motherhood and Childhood, 
and of the chest diseases dispensaries. 

“(3) To take care of workers socially and 
economically.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DETERMINATION OF SALES PRICE FOR 
LUBRICATING OIL 


The United States Embassy at Baghdad re- 
ported on February 18, 1950, the issuance by 
the Ministry of Finance,’ Directorate General 
of Imports, of notification No. 1 of 1950, 
reading as follows: 

“In compliance with the Law Regulating 
the Economic Life No. 41 of 1943 and by virtue 
of the authority vested in ‘us under High 
Supply Committee's Notification No. 17 of 
1944 we have decided the following: 

“1. The prices of Lubricating Oil shall be 
as under: 

“Cost and Freight: Basrah price plus a 
profit of 20 percent plus Customs Duty plus 
Insurance fees plus Port fees plus actual 
charges of transport to the importer's Store. 

“If this commodity is passed through one 
distributor or more it will be sold at the con- 
sumer’s price as laid down by this Notifica- 
tion. 

“All importers and retailers should put the 
selling price on every unit of this commodity 
which is in their stores when this Notification 
is issued. 

“The above article may not be released 
from Customs, except by special permit, from 
the Directorate General of Import (Engineer- 
ing Supplies and Price Control Section). 

“This Notification shall not include lubri- 
cative oil used by airplanes and other ma- 
chines of precision.” 


March 27. 1950 
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Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS ON WOOLEN CLOTH AND HOSIERY 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
defining the quantity of woolen cloth and 
hosiery which may be imported under quota 
from all countries during the period March 
1 through August 31, 1950, as follows: Woolen 
piece goods measuring 12 inches or more in 
width and weighing 414 ounces or more per 
square yard, 2,500,000 square yards; silk or 
synthetic silk hose, 2,400,000 pairs. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


PLANS FOR AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR APRIL 
1950—MarcuH 1951 


Agricultural-development plans for the 
financial year 1950-51, substantially greater 
in scope than those of last year, have been 
advanced by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
states a recent report from the United States 
Embassy at Tel-Aviv. An amount of 
I£2,500,000 (I£1—$2.80) for agricultural de- 
velopment has been earmarked in the 1950- 
51 Government budget as compared with 
I£1,200,000 for 1949-50. 

The following goals have been set: 

1. To increase the area of field, fodder, and 
industrial crops from about 1,300,000 dunams 
(1 dunam — 0.247 acre) to 2,700,000 dunams. 

2. To cover the local demand for and to 
begin the export of vegetables. To accom- 
plish this goal, an increase of the area de- 
voted to vegetables from 50,000 dunams to 
130,000 dunams is planned. 

3. To cover the local demand for milk and 
milk products following an increase from 
the present 22,000 milch cows to 35,000 milch 
COWS. 

4. To cover the local demand for eggs and 
to initiate exports. The small increase of 
laying hens over the present number (2,700,- 
000) required to achieve this end should 
keep pace with the increase in local fodder 
production. 

5. To develop sea fisheries to an extent 
covering local demand. Toward this goal 
the increase of the number of trawlers from 
23 to 38 and the addition of a number of 
small fishing boats for coastal and like fish- 
ing up to a total of 225 are planned. 

6. To produce oilseeds and crops used in 
the textile and sugar industries. 

7. To increase the area of plantations 
(citrus, olives, and deciduous fruits) from 
340,000 dunams to 440,000 dunams, especially 
by the restoration of neglected citrus groves. 

8. To carry out regional irrigation projects, 
especially in the Negev. 

9. To carry out a large-scale afforestation 
program. 

10. To create conditions for agricultural 
settlement in the Eilat and eastern Negev 
areas. 


Exchange and Finance 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM 


A financial agreement providing for re- 
leases of Israel’s blocked sterling balances 
during a period up to December 31, 1950, was 
concluded between Israel and the United 
Kingdom on February 10 in London, states a 
recent report from the United States Em- 


bassy at London. Important provisions of 
the agreement are as follows: 

1. A release of £3,000,000 (£1—$2.80) up to 
December 31, 1950, will be permitted and, in 
addition, a release of £4,000,000 will be made 
available as a working balance. 

2. For so long as Israel cannot obtain nor- 
mal oil supplies from the Haifa Refinery, the 
United Kingdom will effect a release of the 
amount required up to £435,000 a month to 
cover sterling payments for Israel’s oil sup- 
plies, together with a release of £500,000 for 
the 2 months of November and December 
1949. 

3. The United Kingdom Treasury will raise 
to a maximum £2,250,000 the amount which 
charitable societies may remit in the current 
year to Israel under quota arrangements. 
Transfers last year were restricted to a total 
of £1,500,000. 

4. Repatriation into Israel of funds belong- 
ing to former British residents will continue 
to be allowed, within reasonable amounts as 
agreed in May 1949, and special sterling re- 
leases will be made for these transfers. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
WITH SWEDEN EFFECTIVE 


A series of new trade and payments agree- 
ments between Italy and Sweden were signed 
in Rome on November 16, 1949, state reports 
from the United States Embassies at Rome 
and Stockholm. The new agreements became 
effective provisionally on November 15, 1949, 
to be valid until October 31, 1950, and will 
automatically be extended on an annual 
basis, unless denounced within 3 months of 
the date of expiration. The core of the new 
series of understandings consists of a basic 
trade agreement and of a payments agree- 
ment concluded in conjunction thereto. At- 
tached to the trade agreement is a protocol 
embodying the commodity lists to be valid 
for the first year of the agreement’s opera- 
tion. In addition, there are several protocols 
and exchanges of letters concerning techni- 
cal aspects of the payments agreement. 

Under the commodity lists appended to 
the trade agreement, trade between the two 
countries was projected to balance at be- 
tween 75,000,000 and 100,000,000 Swedish 
crowns (1 crown=$0.19). In addition to 
establishing the usual lists of goods to be 
exchanged on a quota basis, the protocol to 
the Swedish-Italian agreement was the first 
one concluded by Sweden in which OEEC 
trade liberalization principles found prac- 
tical application. Italy agreed to remove 
quantitative restrictions on several Swedish 
goods, including chemical wood pulp (al- 
ready on Italy’s OEEC unconditional free 
list), salt fish, charcoal pig iron, certain other 
types of iron and steel, cream separators, and 
certain items of machinery and apparatus. 
In return, Sweden has lifted quantitative 
controls on imports from Italy of oranges, 
certain paints, colors, and dyes, chemicals, 
red lead, titanium white, marble slabs, and 
possibly other items after further considera- 
tion. 

The principal feature of the payments 
agreement is that commercial payments be- 
tween the two countries are to be conducted 
through normal banking channels, rather 
than on the multiple-exchange-rate, barter 
system that prevailed immediately prior to 
the conclusion of the agreement. This has 
been made possible by the stabilization of 
the lire-crown exchange rate at from 120 to 
125 lire per crown, computed on the basis of 
the cross rates in operation with the United 
States dollar. 
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Additional elasticity in Swedish-Italian 
trade is ensured by the establishment of a 
swing fund set at 20,000,000 crowns, beyond 
which balances are to be settled in gold or 
in some mutually acceptable foreign ex- 
change. By special agreement on February 
24, 1950, the swing fund was increased to 
25,000,000 crowns to cover Swedish overdrafts 
which had rapidly accrued as a result of the 
sharp import balance in Sweden’s trade with 
Italy during the first 3 months of the agree- 
ment. The allocation of lire to Swedish 
tourists will continue to be on the basis of 
a case-to-case consideration by the Swedish 
Foreign Exchange Office. 





Korea 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated February 11, 1950) 


The Republic of Korea's autumn rice-pur- 
chase program of 3,500,000 suk (about 510,- 
000 metric tons) which was reported to be 
nearly 90 percent completed by the end of 
December 1949 tapered off at about 93 per- 
cent of its goal at the end of January. The 
sharp rise in the rice prices in January was 
the result of rice withholdings in anticipa- 
tion of further price increases, the suspen- 
sion of the general ration involving about 4,- 
500,000 persons on December 1, the failure of 
the Government to release rice stocks until 
mid-January, and the congestion of polish- 
ing and transportation facilities. As a mea- 
sure to control the increasing price trend, 
the Government began selling in Seoul 1,000 
suk (1 suk=5.1 bushels) per day at 1,400 
won per small mal (16.5 pounds) while the 
open market price was 1,950 wor. When 
this measure failed to give more than tempo- 
rary relief, the Government on January 26 
increased its sale of rice in Seoul to 4,000 suk 
per day at 1,400 won per small mal, resulting 
in an open market price of 1,800 won per 
small mail at the end of January. Other 
measures of control in this connection in- 
cluded (1) the issuance, effective February 1, 
to every family in Seoul of rice purchase 
tickets entitling every person to 10 hops 
(1,500 grams) of rice every 5 days, distribu- 
tion to be effected by neighborhood associa- 
tions, (2) the proposed restitution of a na- 
tion-wide ration system pending a decision 
on rice prices, and (3) a reduction in the 1,- 
700,000 suk of rice reserve for export, market 
control, and emergency rationing by 663,0C0 
suk, for use as an allotment to 257,000 Gov- 
ernment employees as a free family allowance 
instead of salary increases. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in both Government and 
private mines is estimated at 109,238 metric 
tons for December, slightly less than the pro- 
duction of 110,629 metric tons in November. 
Production was maintained at this level in 
November and December largely as a result of 
the Government’s payment in November of 
mine expenses for the latter part of May and 
the months of June through August. At the 
year’s end, however, wages of miners at Gov- 
ernment-owned mines had not been paid 
since November and contractual expenses for 
the months of September through Decem- 
ber remained unpaid. The establishment 
of a national coal corporation as a measure 
to place the Government's vested coal mines 
on a business basis and promote the indus- 
trial recovery of Korea was still under con- 
sideration at the end of January. 

Other mineral-production statistics for 
December 1949 were estimated as follows: 
Gold, 20 kilograms of metal content; silver, 
125 kilograms of metal content; electrolytic 
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copper, none; tungsten concentrates, €0 met- 
ric tons of metal content; crystalline graph- 
ite, 108 metric tons; and amorphous graphite, 
2,000 metric tons. 


ELECTRIC POWER AND INDUSTRY 


Output of electric power in January aver- 
aged about 74,427 kilowatts, or about 2 per- 
cent below December's average of 76,002 kilo- 
watts, warranting the continuation of severe 
restrictions on industrial and other uses of 
electric power. The decline in January out- 
put is the result primarily of mechanical re- 
pairs on one of the oil plants, thermal-plant 
production being slightly higher than in 
December and hydroelectric generation re- 
maining about the same as in December. 

The level of over-all manufacturing fell in 
December below that of November. Pro- 
duction of major commodities in December 
was reported as follows: Cotton yarn, 1,678 
metric tons; cotton sheeting, 7,868,000 
meters; paper, 1,030 metric tons; cement, 
3,396 metric tons; and rubber shoes, 1,551,173 
pairs. The shortage of raw cotton reduced 
cotton-sheeting production from the Decem- 
ber figure of 8,604,240 yards to 6,295,€00 yards 
in January, and further reductions were 
anticipated for February. The implementa- 
tion of the Bill on the Disposition of Vested 
Property had not been initiated by the end 
of January, although the early sale of resi- 
dential properties was anticipated 


FINANCE 


The momentum of the inflationary spiral 
in Korea was checked somewhat in January 
by several factors such as the virtual stoppage 
of Government rice purchases, the initiation 
of Korean Government rice sales, and the 
maturity of agricultural loans. This was 
reflected in a slight drop in the money supply 
Currency in circulation declined from the 
early January peak of 75,300,000,000 won to 
71,229,000,000 won on January 30, permitting 
currency reserves to climb to approximately 
8,000,000,000 won 

The Government of Korea increased the 
counterpart fund rate to 800 won to US$1 
for the month of January and increased the 
prices of aid supplies correspondingly as a 
further step toward the ultimate objective 
of having these supplies sold at a price of at 
least 80 percent of the open-market price of 
comparable goods. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In December, total imports into the Re- 
public of Korea, including private, United 
States, and Government financed imports, 
were valued at $5,068,000, whereas total ex- 
ports, both private and Government, were 
reported at $1,560,000. In terms of value, 
December imports were financed as follows 
61 percent by the United States; 27 percent 
by private parties; and 12 percent by the 
Korean Government. Total imports consisted 
of invisibles (29 percent of total value), 
fertilizers (17 percent), coal (12 percent), 
vehicles and parts (11 percent), cotton yarn 
and thread (10 percent), petroleum (7 per- 
cent), and chemicals and drugs (6 percent). 
More than one-half of total imports were 
supplied by Japan and consisted chiefly of 
cotton sheeting, coal, chemicals, and drugs 
About 82 percent of total exports were on a 
private level and the remaining 18 percent 
on a Government level. The bulk of private 
exports were destined for Hong Kong, whereas 
most Government exports were shipped to 
Japan. 

The negotiation of Korean rice sales to 
Japan had not been concluded by the end 
of January, negotiations centering about a 
price of $140 per metric ton with differences 
in terms of sale hinging on gross-ton and 
net-ton bases. The Government’s purchase 
of 70,000 metric tons of North China bitumi- 





nous coal from a British shipping line jp 
January and its earlier purchases from Taj. 
yan and India indicate a treud away from 
Korean reliance on the Japanese market as 
the sole source of Korean bituminous needs, 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE PLACED UNDER EXPORT PERMIT 
REQUIREMENT 


According to a report from the Uniteq 
States Embassy at Mexico City, dated Febry. 
ary 24, 1950, the Ministry of Economy, in a 
Resolution dated February 2, 1950, and pub. 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 23. 
and effective from that date, has placed the 
following export tariff fractions covering 
coffee under the export permit requirement 


Tariff 

Fraction Description 

23-—00__ Coffee in the bean, with shell, 
in bulk or in manufactured 
containers of any kind. 

23-01 Coffee in the bean, shelled, in 
bulk or in manufactured 
containers of any kind. 


ADDITIONAL STEEL ITEMS, ALUMINUM WIRE, 
HOLLOW WARE, COMBED WOOL AnD 
NETTING OF METAL SUBJECT TO IMPORT 
PERMIT REQUIREMENT 


According to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City, the following 
import tariff fractions have been added to 
the list of products that require a prior im- 
port permit. This list of additions was con- 
tained in a Resolution of the Ministry of 
Finance dated February 9, 1950, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 14, 
1950 


1.24.04 Combed wool in tops, the fiber 
having a diameter of less than 
30 microns 

3.25.35 Iron or steel axles and wheels for 
railroad cars or locomotives, ren- 
dered unserviceable by breakage 
or cutting 

3.25.38 Iron or steel bars and ingots of 
rectangular cut, measuring more 
than 5 and up to 8 centimeters 
in width and more than 5 but 
not exceeding 13 millimeters in 
thickness 

3.33.01 Hollow ware of faience whether or 
not decorated with gold, silver 
or colors, even if destined for 
use as toys 

3.33.02 Faience ware decorated with gold, 
silver, or colors, or with settings 
or mountings of ordinary metal, 
even when gilded or silvered. 

3.33.10 Porcelain ware, n. s., even with 
settings or mountings of ordi- 
nary metal, whether or not 
gilded or silvered 

3.33.11 Hollow ware of porcelain, not 
decorated, or decorated with 
gold, silver or colors, even when 
destined for use as toys 

3.50.21 Netting of aluminum wire of cir- 
cular section, containing more 
than 50 wires in a square of 10 
centimeters per side, even if 
covered with coats of oil, cellu- 
lose, or grenetine, n. s. 

3.51.23 Netting made of wire copper or its 
alloys, of circular section, con- 
taining more than 50 wires in 4 
square of 10 centimeters per 
side, even if covered with coats 
of oil, cellulose or grenetine, 
n. 8S. 
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3.54.60 Netting of iron or steel wire, up to 
5 centimeters wide. 

3.54.61 Netting of iron or steel wire of 
which the meshes go on broad- 
ening from one edge to the 
other. 

3.54.62 Netting of iron or steel wire of 
which the meshes have sides 
longer than 10 centimeters. 

3.54.63 Netting of iron or steel wire, n. s. 

3.54.64 Netting made of wire of iron or 
steel, circular section, contain- 
ing more than 20 wires in a 
square of 10 centimeters per 
side, even if covered with coats 
of oil, cellulose, grenetine, n. s. 

3.56.44 Netting of wire of any ordinary 
metal or alloys thereof, with 16 
to 18 threads per 2.54 linear 
centimeters in the direction of 
the warp or woof. 


PeRIOD OF VALIDITY OF IMPORT AND EXPORT 
PERMITS EXTENDED 


The period of validity of Mexican import 
and export permits issued by the Ministry of 
Economy has been extended by a circular 
(No. 301-3-1) signed January 10, 1950, and 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of Janu- 
ary 17, 1950, states a report of January 20, 
1950, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City. 

According to the circular the 90-day period 
for which import and export permits are is- 
sued will apply only to working days, whereas 
formerly it applied to calendar days. This 
new ruling will add about 14 days to the 
original period of validity of these permits. 


FEES ESTABLISHED FOR CINEMATOGRAPHIC 
PUBLIC REGISTER 


The fees to be charged by the Mexican 
Directorate General of Motion Pictures for 
the registration in the Cinematographic Pub- 
lic Register of the various acts and contracts 
which affect the property or which establish 
liens or obligations on national or foreign 
motion-picture films, were established by a 
decree dated December 30, 1949, effective 
since it Was promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of December 31, 1949, states a report of Jan- 
uary 16, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Mexico City. The maintaining of 
the Cinematographic Public Register was 
provided for in the law creating an agency 
to control the Motion Picture Industry. 

The fees for the registration of the various 
documents apply to both 35-millimeter and 
16-millimeter films, and are as follows, in 
Mexican pesos: 

1. For inscription or registration of motion 
pictures, 


a. Feature films _- eee 200 
b. Shorts se asic ack 10 


(In case of ownership registration of a per- 
centage of a picture, the proportional part 
which such percentage represents wili be 
charged on the above fees.) 

2. For registration of distribution con- 
tracts of motion pictures between producer 
and distributor: 


a. Distribution contracts for the 


Mexican Republic, per picture - 500 
b. Distribution contracts outside the 
Mexican Republic, per picture__ 200 


c. Distribution contracts of short- 
length pictures in the Mexican 
Republic or outside of it, per 
roll __ ses oe = 10 

d. Distribution contracts between 
distributors Sebeiciaaiitin 50 


3. For registration of exhibition contracts: 


. For the entire Mexican Republic- 300 
b. In other cases, for each exhibi- 
tion hall included in the con- 
tract... ee ee 0.50 


a 


March 27, 1950 


4. For registration of liens on motion pic- 
tures, derived from attachments or judicial 
decisions: 


a. If the lien is for a determined 


SMGURS,, OF Wil... 2.625550. 1 
b. If the lien is for an indetermined 
a isi imcunerndacgedoen 50 


5. For registration of plots and motion- 
picture adaptations. _............... 10 

6. For registration of contracts or agree- 
ments entered into by producers, actors, and 
technical personnel, which involve the per- 
formance of exclusive services within a spe- 
cific time: 


For each agreement or contract, per 


ic ests ac Sasa Sea ieee a aaee 5 

7. For registration of unspecified 
| en 10 
8. For issuance of certified copies of affi- 
davits in the Register, per page__--_-_-_ 5 


No fees will be charged for the registration 
of noncommercial educational films, or of 
the ownership, participation rights, or liens 
on films made by the Federal Government 
or by the municipal or State governments. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
13, 1950, for an announcement of the Mexi- 
can law creating an agency to control the 
motion-picture industry. | 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INSURANCE CHANNELED TO GOVERNMENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


An Official resolution requiring all Mexican 
Government Departments and Agencies, and 
firms having State participation, to buy their 
insurance from the Government-owned com- 
pany, Aseguradora Mexicana, S: A., was pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Ji.nuary 16, 
1950. It was adopted for the purpose of 
eliminating certain ambiguities in prior leg- 
islation dealing with the placement of in- 
surance by Government Departments. The 
Resolution also gives to the Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit responsibility for 
enforcement, and repeals prior legislation, 
including interpretations given to Transitory 
Article 1 of the decree of December 30, 1947. 

The Aseguradora Mexicana, S. A., is au- 
thorized to write fire, marine, automobile, 
civil liability, accident and health, agricul- 
tural, and miscellaneous branches of insur- 
ance. As a result of this resolution, many 
Mexican private businesses financed by Gov- 
ernment funds presumably will have to place 
their insurance with Aseguradora Mexicana, 
S. A. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE INVESTIGATION OF MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


An Organic Law of November 21, 1949, 
published in the Diario Oficial of January 9, 
1950, and effective therewith, provides for 
the establishment and functioning of the 
National Institute for the Investigation of 
Mineral Resources. This Law was reported 
by the Embassy on January 13, 1950, to be 
substantially a reprint of the Presidential 
Decree of January 21, 1949 (published in the 
Diario Oficial of February 22, 1949) which 
established the above-mentioned Institute. 
The chief difference is that the Institute 
now exisis by virtue of a Congressional law, 
rather than by a presidential decree. The 
Institute is the over-all organization com- 
bining all of the Mexican Government's geo- 
logical, mining, and mineral investigation 
activities. 

The Organic Law provides for the estab- 
lishment of the National Institute for the 
Investigation of Mineral Resources as an 
autonomous organization to study and ex- 
plore all mineral resources in the country, 


including metallic and nonmetallic minerals 
and combustible solids, liquids, and gases. 
The Institute may make special studies and 
explorations at the instance of public insti- 
tutions or private enterprises, with the prior 
consent of the Institute’s Board and upon 
adequate compensation which shall be deter- 
mined in the respective agreements. 

The direction and administration of the 
Institute will be in charge of a Board com- 
posed of 10 members appointed by the 
following agencies and institutions: Min- 
istry of Economy, Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit, Ministry of Hydraulic Re- 
sources, National Autonomous University of 
Mexico, Petrédleos Mexicanos (Mexican Pe- 
troleum Monopoly), Bank of Mexico, Na- 
cional Financiera, S. A., the Commission for 
the Promotion and Coordination of Scientific 
Investigation, and the Commission for Min- 
ing Development and National Laboratories 
of Industrial Development. The nominating 
agencies may freely remove their representa- 
tives. The member appointed by the Min- 
istry of Economy shall be President of the 
Board, with the power to vote in case of a 
tie. Board members will receive 50 pesos 
each for every meeting they attend. 

The Board will appoint a director who 
shall carry out the agreements and manage 
the administrative affairs of the Board, and 
who shall have the representation of the 
Institute, with powers which are granted to 
general attorneys under article No. 2554 of 
the Civil Code of the Federal District and 
Federal Territories. The Board also may 
appoint the officials and employees of the 
Institute, but they cannot delegate this au- 
thority to the director. 

The endowment of the Institute shall be 
made up of the following: (1) An annual 
subsidy granted by the Federal Government; 
(2) annual subsidies which the Ministries 
represented on the Board shall grant from 
their annual budgets; (3) subsidies which 
the other institutions represented on the 
Board may see fit to grant it; (4) subsidies, 
donations, and legacies which it may receive 
from other sources, and, in general, such 
acquisitions as the Institute may obtain 
through any legal sources; and (5) compen- 
sation which it may obtain for carrying out 
the special studies and operations entrusted 
to it by official institutions or private enter- 
prises as mentioned above. 

The Institute will administer its endow- 
ment in accordance with the program and 
budget which will be formulated by the 
Board and approved by the President of the 
Republic through the Ministry of Economy. 
These documents must be drawn up in No- 
vember of each year and must cover the 
operations and activities of the succeeding 
year. 

In February of each year the Institute will 
submit to the Federal Executive a report of 
the work completed by it in the preceding 
year and of the income and expenditures 
effected in that period. 

The Federal Executive will determine the 
ultimate use of the studies and investiga- 
tions made by the Institute, and will limit 
the publicity of such works whenever it may 
be necessary to do so. In accordance with 
the foregoing provisions and with the ap- 
proval of the Board, the results of the 
studies and explorations effected by the In- 
stitute may be made public through bulle- 
tins. In special cases, when the Board may 
consider it advisable, the Federal Executive 
may be requested, through the Ministry of 
Economy, to authorize the publication of 
works, studies, or results of investigations and 
explorations made by the Institute in ad- 
vance of the date on which the Institute 
submits its report to the Federal Executive. 

The various agencies of the Federal Exec- 
utive shall extend to the Institute all avail- 
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able facilities which may be essential to 
the accomplishment of its purpose. The 
Institute as established by provisions of 
this Law, will be charged with continuing 
the studies and works which were carried on 
by the Directive Committee for the investi- 
gation of Mineral Resources of Mexico, and 
will take over the facilities which the latter 
had assigned to it. 


TIRES AND TUBES: EXPORT PERMIT RE- 
QUIREMENT ESTABLISHED FOR EXEMPTION 
FROM SPECIAL TAX ON FIRST-HAND SALES 


An export permit from the Ministry of 
Economy is required for the exportation from 
Mexico of domestic tires and tubes in order 
to be exempt from the 3 percent tax on first- 
hand sales on those products, according to a 
decree of January 10, promulgated in the 
Diario Oficial of January 26, 1950, and effec- 
tive from January 29, 1950, states a report of 
February 1, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy at Mexico City, Mexico. The tax on 
tires and tubes was established by a law of 
December 29, 1948. 

The Ministry of Economy will determine 
the quantities of tires and tubes that may be 
exported exempt from the 3 percent tax, and 
will issue export permits to the exporting 
manufacturers, in agreement with the Na- 
tional Chamber of the Rubber Industry. 

Export permits are not required for tires 
and tubes on which the 3 percent sales tax is 
paid. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING RESTRICTIONS 
RELAXED 


The New Zealand import allocation for 
printed books, papers, or advertising matter, 
not elsewhere included (excluding school 
textbooks and religious, medical, and legal 
publications), from the United States and 
Canada for the first half of 1950 has been 
increased to 50 percent of the amounts of 
licenses granted for similar goods from the 
same sources during the like period of 1949 


Nicaragua 


Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL LIST OF NONESSENTIAL ARTICLES 
ANNOUNCED 


The Nicaraguan Government has just pub- 
lished the “Special List of Nonessential Arti- 
cles” which may be imported by means of 
“Certificates of Availability,” in accordance 
with the new exchange-control procedures 
established December 16, 1949, and a copy 
thereof has been received from the United 
States Embassy in Managua. This list in- 
cludes a wide variety of articles in the broad 
classifications of ceramics, glassware, jewelry, 
watches, edible and inedible oils, paints and 
dyes, soaps, cotton manufactures, flax, wool, 
silk and synthetic fabrics and manufactures, 
articles of straw, palm leaf and similar fibers, 
hides, foodstuffs and alcoholic beverages. 

The detailed list is too long to be published 
here, and may be subject to frequent revision, 
but information as to the status of any given 
product at any given time may be obtained by 
addressing the American Republics Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Regional Office of the Department of 
Commerce, 42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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|For announcement of the modified ex- 
change-control procedure, involving the use 
of Certificates of Availability, see Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of February 27, 
1950. | 


LIST OF EXPORTS FOR WHICH COMPEN- 
SATORY IMPORTATIONS WILL BE Av- 
THORIZED 


The Nicaraguan decree law of December 16, 
1949, which modified exchange and import 
control procedures, provided for a _ special 
type of so-called compensation transaction 
by which part or all of the foreign exchange 
arising from the exportation of certain agri- 
cultural or industrial products might be used 
for the importation of any items on the es- 
sential or semi-essential import lists. The 
list of these export products, which has now 
been published, together with the percentage 
of resulting exchange which may be so used, 
and which has been furnished by the United 
States Embassy in Managua, is as follows: 


Percent 
Sesame, hulled and unhulled 50 
Sesame oil and cake 100 
Rice “Fortuna” 60 
Rice ‘* Rexora”’ 0 
Rice bran 70 
Cotton,ginned 50 
Cottonseed and cake 100 
Wood in logs that does not enjoy concessions from 
the State Pt) 
Sawn lumber that does not enjoy concessions from 
the State __- fil 
Starch 70 
Ipecac rot 
Bananas i 
Balsam 60 
Butter 70 
Cheese 70 
Nispero gum, tuno gum, and chicle gum 75 
Corla-tree seed ( Erythrina corallodendrum 100 
Embroidered clothing 100 
Sirups.. 5 
Cacao 70 
Peanuts 70 
Raw skins 1) 
Articles manufactured of skins and hides 70 
Rubber 70 
Rubber capes 10) 


Other industrial products manufactured in the coun 
try exclusively of national raw materials 70 


The above list is to be effective until June 
30, 1950. 

|For announcement of the decree law of 
December 16, 1949, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY issue of February 27, 1950.]| 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated March 4, 1950) 


The consensus of trade circles in Panama 
was that during February no significant 
change took place in the generally slow 
tempo which had been prevailing for a 
number of months in the Republic’s busi- 
ness and economic life. Nearly all commer- 
cial establishments and Government Offices 
were closed during at least part of the an- 
nual Carnival activities, although the week's 
festivities were a boon to _  night-club 
owners. 

The National Assembly took note of the 
somewhat depressed state of the economy by 
passing law No. 12 of February 9, 1950, which 
granted broad special powers to the Pres- 
ident for the 844 months that the Assembly 
will not be in session. The President is au- 
thorized to reorganize sections of the Exec- 
utive branch of the Government; to revise 
rates at national airports; to revise tax-col- 
lection procedures; to amend the import 
tariff schedule; to control production, con- 
sumption, and prices in order to reduce the 
cost of living; to contract loans; to employ 
budget surpluses to aid agriculture; to un- 
dertake public works; to finance the proposed 


Colon Free Zone; to adopt measures to at. 
tract foreign capital; to control immigra. 
tion; and to alleviate the shortage of hous. 
ing for lower income groups. Meanwhile, 
the Minister of Commerce, Industry, and 
Agriculture announced plans for assembling 
in March a national congress of represent- 
atives of business, agriculture, investors, ang 
cattle interests in order to prepare a definite 
long-range investment program for the e¢o. 
nomic development of the country. In its 
closing days, the National Assembly also au- 
thorized the Executive branch of the Govern. 
ment to take the necessary steps for refund. 
ing, consolidating, and converting the in- 
ternal debt and to contract for funds to de. 
fray pending obligations. Action was needed 
because of the Government's deficit of ap- 
proximately $2,500,000 at the end of 1949. 
This sum included governmental obligations 
to a number of local commercial organiza- 
tions 

No new projects of significant size were 
undertaken in either private or public 
building and construction. Work was begun 
on the installation of an elevator in 
Panama, Panama City’s new hotel, on which 
the major structural work was completed 
recently. The meeting of Ministers of Public 
Works from the various Central American 
countries, to discuss plans for the comple- 
tion of the Inter-American Highway, was 
postponed until early March. 

The long and eagerly awaited switch to 
Panama City’s new automatic dial telephone 
system, planned for February, was postponed 
until late in March to allow sufficient time 
for complete testing of the new equipment 
However, most of the telephone instruments 
had been installed throughout the city, and 
distribution of new directories had begun by 
the end of the month : 

On February 26 a tenement fire in Panama 
City left approximately 100 families home- 
less. Several persons were killed, and dam- 
age to property was estimated in the press 
at $150,000 to $200,000 


_— 
Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT DuTy ON COARSE WOOL 


Exports of coarse wools (“churras’’) from 
Portugal were made subject to an export 
tax of 20 percent of the value, by portaria 
No. 13057, published in the Diario do Governo 
of February 28, and effective from February 
15, 1950 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw LOAN RAISED IN LONDON TO FINANCE 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The self-governing colony of Southern 
Rhodesia has floated a new £6,000,000 bond 
issue in the London market to provide funds 
for the financing of development projects, ac- 
cording to a recent airgram from the United 
States Embassy in London. 

The new bonds, known as 3! percent stock, 
mature in 1967-69, and were offered for pub- 
lic subscription through the Bank of England 
at 98 percent of par. In December 1948, 
Southern Rhodesia floated a £5,000,000 bond 
issue at 3 percent in London also for the 
purpose of financing current developmental 
projects. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 
3, 1949, for the announcement of the earlier 
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g percent bond issue. For information re- 
garding the colony’s developmental plans, 
see feature article, entitled, ‘“Britain’s Cen- 
tral African Colonies Hold Promise for the 
Future,” FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Janu- 
ary 9, 1950. | 


Turkey 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 
(Dated February 2, 16, and 25, 1950) 


The most important private-housing proj- 
ect currently under way in Istanbul, Turkey, 
is the construction by the Emlak ve Kredi 
Bank of 391 houses in the section of Zin- 
cirlikuyu. The project, now about half fin- 
ished, is expected to be completed by Septem- 
per 1950 and the houses will be sold for 
prices ranging from T£12,500 to T£47,000 
(T£1—$0.357 in U. S. currency) 

Construction projects for the Istanbul area, 
still in the planning stage, include between 
2,000 and 3,000 small dwellings to replace 
some of the so-called mushroom dwellings, 
a T£2,000,000 fruit-juice and tomato-sauce 
plant in Istanbul, and a 200-bed hospital 
at Uskudar 

It is anticipated that three Swiss public- 
utility specialists, who recently completed a 
study of Istanbul’s municipal tramway, 
tunnel, water supply, electric and gas serv- 
ices, Will soon submit a report to the Gov- 
ernor of Istanbul recommending measures 
for bettering these public services 

A 10,000,000-lira issue of bonds of the 
Agricultural Bank went on sale February 15. 
The rate of interest will be 7 percent. The 
Director General of the Bank in giving infor- 
mation on this bond issue stated that much 
of the capital raised in this way would be 
used to extend long-term agricultural credits. 

Two Officials of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development recently 
arrived in Turkey in connection with plans 
for the establishment of an Industrial Bank 
in that country. This Bank would be fi- 
nanced by private Turkish capital and for- 
eign exchange loaned by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

This year’s tobacco crop of the Samsun 
area is estimated at 5,000,000 kilograms, of 
which approximately 20 percent has been 
sold already. The slowness of the market is 
attributed mainly to unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

A new Ankara short-wave radio station 
began operations in the middle of February, 
thus providing two simultaneous short-wave 
broadcasts on various frequencies in addition 
to the long- and medium-wave programs. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated March 2, 1950) 


Uncertainty hangs over the British eco- 
nomic outlook to an extent not experienced 
at any time since 1945. To the uncertain- 
ties inherent in the oversea position and the 
internal inflationary pressures are now added 
those arising from the result of the general 
election. The return of the Labour Party to 
power by a majority of only six means that 
major policy decisions on the budget, con- 
tinuation of disinflation, wage stabilization 
food subsidies, the cost of living, and Euro. 
pean economic integration may be shaped 
In an attempt to command the support of 
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both Government and Opposition, or they 
may become subordinated to political ma- 
neuverings with an eye to a new election 
before many months have passed. 

The two most immediate problems are 
those of the budget and restraint of wages, 
neither of which can be postponed. The 
budget must be approved early in the fiscal 
year beginning April 1. The effectiveness oi 
the postdevaluation wage stabilization pro- 
gram may soon be put to the test. Official 
trade-union support was carried by a very 
narrow majority in January, and numerous 
demands are still pending. 

The budget for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950, called for a surplus of 
£14,000,000. As of March 1, a surplus of 
£127,000,000 had accumulated. A _ supple- 
mentary budget expenditure of £148,000,000 
was requested by the Government on March 
7, but it nevertheless seems certain that the 
surplus as originally budgeted will be 
reached and it may be substantially exceeded 
by the close of the fiscal year. Parliament, 
in deciding budget policy for the fiscal year 
1950-51, will be faced with the question of 
determining the size of the budget surplus 
or deficit and the level of taxation and ex- 
penditure. Taxation in the United King- 
dom currently takes about two-fifths of all 
private income from production. 

The Trades Union Council is seeking a 
reduction in the cost of living through con- 
trol of profits and distribution costs and a 
reduction in retail prices, and obviously 
hopes that the budget will support these 
aims. The budget may well prove a turning 
point in the whole question of restraint of 
wages, salaries, and profits. 

Claims for wage increases were held in 
abeyance during the election campaign, but 
since the election, a number of pending 
claims have been rejected. These include 
the claim by the National Union of Railway- 
men for an increase in the rates of pay for 
15,000 lower-paid workers, and the Amalga- 
mated Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Union's claim for an extra £1 a week “to be 
paid out of profits.” 

Signs of growing revolt against the wage- 
stabilization policy are the miners’ attempt 
to obtain an increased cost-of-living bonus, 
and a demand for increases from 160,000 car- 
repair employees. But evidence of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention to continue the restraint 
policy is shown in a letter from the Treasury 
to the Association of First Division Civil 
Servants in reply to their claim for higher 
salaries. This letter states that not only 
must there be no current increases, but that 
it would be undesirable for negotiations to 
take place for the purpose of settling whether 
or not increases should be brought into ef- 
fect when it becomes possible to relax the 
policy. 

The future of wage restraint rests on the 
stability of the cost of living—a stability 
which seems unlikely considering the rise in 
the wholesale price index. The wholesale 
price index rose by another 114 percent be- 
tween December and January, bringing the 
increase since devaluation to nearly 6 per- 
cent. There was no change in the retail 
price index between mid-December and mid- 
January, which at 113 (June 1947 100) 
remained just 1 point above mid-September. 
But the effect of higher-cost wool, cotton, 
metals, and other raw materials on retail 
prices is only a matter of time. Retail sales 
held at higher levels in January and Febru- 
ary than traders expected after the pre- 
Christmas boom, the public perhaps being 
anxious to stock up on clothes and house- 
hold goods before the effects of devaluation 
work their way into retail prices. 

Oversea-trade returns for January show a 
sharp rise in the value of exports to a record 
monthly figure of £176,000,000, which, though 


embodying a slight seasonal movement, was 
more than £15,000,000 higher than the previ- 
ous record figure for November 1949. Reex- 
ports were also higher than in December and 
January last year. The value of imports was 
scarcely more than the figure for August, the 
last month before devaluation, so that there 
must have been a considerable drop in the 
volume. The visible trade deficit at £19,500, 
000 was the lowest in any month since Febru- 
ary 1949, and with that exception, the lowest 
since July 1946. 

The encouraging increase in total exports 
in January, however, cannot be attributed 
to any marked improvement in sales to the 
dollar area. A 10 percent increase in exports 
to Canada—from £7,600,000 in December to 
£8,400,000 in January—was partly offset by a 
decline in exports to the United States from 
£7,200,000 in December to £6,900,000 in Janu- 
ary. In terms of United States dollars, ex- 
ports to Canada and the United States com- 
bined in January 1950 were less than in Jan- 
uary 1949, although considerably better than 
during the 3 months immediately preceding 
devaluation. No doubt the general increase 
in exports to other regions may in part repre- 
sent the sale of British goods in replacement 
of dollar imports by sterling-area countries, 
a development which may well represent a 
gain for the central gold and dollar reserves 
of the sterling area. However, a real im- 
provement in direct United Kingdom exports 
to the United States and Canada is regarded 
as essential if equilibrium is to be achieved 
during the life of Marshall Plan aid. The 
furthering of exports which directly earn 
dollars retains a high priority in Britain’s 
trade policy. 

Under an agreement with Finland, com- 
prising the largest single contract ever made 
with that country, Britain will import 
£9,000,000 worth of softwood during 1950. 
Prices are somewhat lower than those paid 
for timber from Sweden. Agreement has 
not yet been reached between Denmark and 
the United Kingdom on the increased prices 
to be paid for Danish butter, bacon, and eggs 
in consequence of devaluation. A higher 
level of trade and increased tourist facilities 
for Britons are expected from the renewal of 
the payments pact between Belgium and the 
United Kingdom. 

The release of £3,000,000 for the period up 
to December 31, 1950, from Israel’s blocked 
sterling balances was announced during the 
month. A further amount of £4,000,000 will 
be allowed as working balances. Additional 
monthly releases will be made to finance 
Israel’s oil requirements so long as its supply 
from the Haifa refineries continues to be cut 
off by the Arab oil blockade. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DRAWBACK ON LINSEED OIL REDUCED 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der which reduces the rate of drawback from 
£20 to £15 a ton allowed in respect of linseed 
oil used in the manufacture of paint, enamel, 
linoleum, certain processed linseed oil and 
various mixtures containing linseed oil, etc. 
The order is effective from February 9, 1950, 
and is allowed on the actual quantity of lin- 
seed oil contained in the goods. 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der exempting the following chemicals from 
Key Industry Duty at 3314 percent ad valorem 
during the period February 9 through June 
30, 1950: Isobutyl alcohol, tertbutyl alcohol, 
cocaine hydrochloride, cyclohexanol, deca- 
hydronaphthalene (a hydronaphthalene), 
diethyl p-nitrophenyl thiophosphate (an 


(Continued on p. 41) 








NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Aeronautical 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW-TYPE TRANSPORT 
PLANE, U. K. 


The British De Havilland Aircraft Co. has 
announced the development of the Heron, 
a new four-engined feeder-line transport 
plane of 14 to 17 passenger capacity. The 
design incorporates some features of the 
Dove. Seliing price, complete, including 
radio, is quoted at £35,000 or approximately 
$98,000. 

The Heron is powered by four 270- 
horsepower Gipsy Queen engines, with non- 
feathering constant-speed propellers. De- 
signed gross weight is 12,500 pounds with 
maximum pay load of 3,400 pounds. Still-air 
range is about 400 miles, increasing to 700 
miles with a 2,750 pay load. Cruising speed 
is 160 miles per hour. Take-off length is 
650 yards and landing run is given as 450 
yards on a dry grass runway. 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


MANUFACTURE OF VEHICLES IN AUSTRIA 


Approximately 1,500 passenger cars, 1,600 
trucks, 480 busses, 5,000 tractors, and 14,000 
motorcycles were produced in 1949 by the 20 
leading Austrian motor-vehicle manufac- 
turers. 

Production of a new-type “GF” Diesel 
truck was started at the beginning of 1950 
by the Austrian Saurerwerke Inc. The truck 
is being built with carrying capacities of 
5,500 and 6,200 kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.204 
pounds). The same type of engine will be 
used in truck-tractors and busses. 

A motor scooter, the Lohner-98, is being 
manufactured by the Lohnerwerke in Florids- 
dorf, near Vienna. It is equipped with a 
2.3-horsepower Sachs engine and weighs 55 
kilograms. It has a maximum speed of 55 
kilometers (about 35 miles) per hour and 
consumes 2 liters (1 liter=0.908 quart) of 
gasoline per 100 kilometers. 


Gas-TURBO ENGINE DESIGNED, SCOTLAND 


The prototype of a gas-turbo-engined ve- 
hicle, built by the Cowal Engineering Co.., 
Ltd., of Scotland, is nearing completion, 
according to the British press. 

The basic feature of the design of the 
53-horsepower engine is a pump, driven by 
a gas turbine. Oil is driven through special 
flexible hose to a hydraulic driving unit 
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attached to the wheels of the vehicle, elimi- 
nating the use of gears, clutch, or differential. 
The engine is air-cooled via the air intake, 
and lubrication is automatic. 

The engine can be produced at one-fourth 
the cost of a piston-type unit, its weight 
will be less than half that of such a unit, 
and the type of construction permits easy 
assembly. 

It is claimed that fuel consumption is at 
the rate of 45 to 50 miles per imperial gallon 
(1 imperial gallon=1.2 U. S. gallons) of 
kerosene, known in Britain as paraffin. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS INCREASED, U. K. 


Record production of 412,920 passenger 
cars and 218,375 trucks and busses was 
attained in 1949 by the United Kingdom 
motor-vehicle industry Output in 1948 
totaled 334,820 passenger cars and 177,169 
trucks and busses 

Exports increased to 257,922 passens 
cars and 93,087 trucks in 1949 from 236,657 
passenger cars and 85,440 trucks and busses 
in 1948. 

Export targets for 1949, fixed at £66,000,000 
for passenger cars and £42,000,000 for com- 
mercial vehicles, were exceeded. Exports of 
passenger cars were valued at £72,798,969 and 
commercial vehicles at £42,215,229 

An output of 450,000 passenger cars and 
a comparable increase in commercial-vehicle 
production in 1950 has been predicted by the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
The number of motor vehicles for the home 
market in 1950 has been fixed by the British 
Government at 110,000 passenger cars and 


} 


81,550 commercial vehicles 





Chemicals 


MANUFACTURE OF UREA MOLDING POWDER, 
AUSTRIA 


A company in Vienna, Austria, recently 
has constructed a plant for the manufacture 
of urea molding powder at a cost of 3,500,000 
schillings. (10 schillings=US$1.) Produc- 
tion was scheduled to start in April 1950 
but the firm has had difficulty in obtaining 
urea crystals, which are urgently needed as 
the principal raw material. Efforts to pur- 
chase this material in the United Kingdom 
and Italy were unsuccessful and attempts are 
now being made to obtain it in the United 
States. 


SITUATION IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Tar oils, pitch, and naphthalene are in 
plentiful supply in Western Germany. Pro- 
duction of phenol and cresol from coal tar 
has increased with improved market condi- 
tions. Because of growing demand, larger 
supplies of technical benzene have gone to 
chemical factories, leaving less for motor 
fuel 

Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in January 1950 (pre- 
liminary figures) was as follows, in metric 
tons, December totals in parentheses 
Nitrogenous fertilizers, 40,200 (34,600); 
phosphatic fertilizers, 27,400 (25,000); soda 
ash. 49,500 (54,800); caustic soda, 25,400 





(25,400); sulfuric acid, 87,400 (83,200); and 
calcium carbide, 46,000 (49,600). 

Production of most electrochemicals jp 
Bavaria, Germany, improved in December 
1949 after the set-back of preceding months. 
partly because of the increased capacity of 
water-power Output of these 
materials was as follows, in metric tons 
November figures in parentheses Chlorine. 
1,050 (612); caustic soda, 4,933 (4,681): cal. 
cium carbide, 3,492 (2,758); and calcium 
cyanamide, 1,013 (1,711). The production of 
calcium cyanamide was hampered by the 


reserves 


relatively small stock pile of carbide accu- 
mulated in previous months 


CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASED 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products increased by $12,280,000 in value 
in 1949 over the 1948 imports. Totals were 
$130,660,000 and $118,380,000, respectively, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 


SUPERPHOSPHATE CONSUMPTION INCREASED 
IN DENMARK 


Ccnsumption of superphosphate in Den- 
mark in the 1948-49 crop year increased t 
398,000 metric tons, 6 percent above the pre- 
war figure The total output of Danish 
factories was used. Supplies in the 1949-50 
season are expec ted te approximate 425,000 


tons 


STANDARDS DRAFTED FOR CERTAIN 
COMMODITIES, INDIA 
The Heavy Chemicals (Inorganic) Sec- 


tional Committee of the Indian Standards 
Institution, New Delhi, has prepared draft 
standards for soda ash and caustic soda 
It also has drafted specifications for sodium 
and potassium bichromates, at the request of 
the All-India Bichromate Manufacturers 
Association 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS, 
INDIA 


The All-India Plastic Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization, Bombay, has published a list of 
articles which the domestic industry can 
supply and has asked buyers to give prefer- 
ence to Indian products over foreign goods 
and thus help to expand plastics production 
Competition has come recently from British 


and other European sources, inasmuch as 
plastics products have not been imported 
from the United States for some time be- 


cause of the currency situation 


ISRAEL’S ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS OF 
CERTAIN ITEMS ESTIMATED 

Israel's annual requirements of chemicals 
and dyes (excluding plastics materials) are 
estimated by trade sources at $650,000. The 
plastics industry needs annually about $750,- 
000 worth of molding powders, synthetic 
resins, and other material 


FERTILIZER PLANT TO BEGIN OPERATIONS, 
INDIA 


The Government of Mysore, India, proposes 
to start operations at a fertilizer plant at 
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Bhadravathi, which wiil cost 23,000,000 
rupees. (1 rupee $0.2087, United States 
currency.) It originally was planned to pur- 
chase construction requirements from the 
dollar area up to the extent of 18,000,000 
rupees; however, according to revised plans, 
purchases will be made from soft-currency 
countries as well. The revision will save 
almost 3,500,000 rupees, it is said. 

The factory is expected to begin operations 
in the first half of 1950. 


FERTILIZER REQUIREMENTS STUDIED, JAPAN 


Research on fertilizer requirements at 
Japanese agricultural experiment stations 
has shown that it is not possible to use the 
results (except in a general way) to deter- 
mine the amounts necessary for maximum 
agricultural production. More precise esti- 
mates will not be possible until data from 
properly designed experiments are available. 
The Natural Resources Section, SCAP, plans 
to begin such experiments in the spring of 
1950. 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
JAPAN 


Production of certain industrial chemicals 
in Japan in December 1949 (preliminary fig- 
ures) was as follows, in metric tons, Novem- 
ber totals in parentheses: Sulfuric acid, 
245,366 (237,366); calcium carbide, 33,042 
(35.474); salt, 24480 (36,133); and soda 
ash, 12,465 (November figure not available) 

Production in Japan of 792 metric tons of 
DDT concentrate in 1949 was nearly three 
times as great as in 1948. Consumption was 
approximately 850 tons—750 for public 
health uses and 100 as an agricultural insec- 
ticide 


OUTLOOK FOR PLASTICS INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


Most of the firms manufacturing plastics 
products in Mexico were started after World 
War II. Although the industry lacks sta- 
bility, it is considered an expanding branch 
that has not been fully developed. There 
is a strong demand for inexpensive plastics 
goods, but purchasing power is low 


BONE AND BONE-MEAL EXporTS, PAKISTAN 


Exports of bones and bone meal through 
Karachi, Pakistan, in 1949 totaled 23,197 
valued at 4,533,198 rupees. (1 
rupee— $0.30, U. S. currency.) The United 
Kingdom was the principal purchaser A 
small amount was shipped to the United 
States; other destinations were Ceylon, In- 


long tons 


dia, and several European countries. 


SHORTAGE OF POLYVINYL MATERIALS AND 
PHENOLIC RESINS, SPAIN 


Polyvinyl materials are favorably regarded 
in Spain for surface, rustproof coatings 
Small shipments have been received from the 
United States, United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Italy; these goods are not produced in 
Spain. A factory in Bilbao has the equip- 
ment to make polyvinyl products, but lacks 
the raw materials The firm is reported to 
have encountered difficulties in obtaining 
licenses and foreign exchange to import its 
requirements 

Phenolic resins are well known in Spain, 
but are in short supply. Although interest 
in these materials is less than is polyvinyl 
products, there probably would be a good 
market for them if licenses and exchange 
to import them were available 


FERTILIZER SITUATION, NEW ZEALAND 


Rationing of chemical fertilizers in New 
Zealand ended on June 30, 1949. Previously, 
these products had been distributed at the 
rate of 67.2 percent of the amount used in 
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sponding month in 1949, 





Chinese Bristle Business: New Role Played by the 
Soviet Union 


Exports of hog bristles from China to the United States have dropped 
sharply since the establishment of Communist control of this industry on 
the Chinese mainland, while shipments of Chinese bristles from the Soviet 
Union to the United States show substantial increases, the Office of Inter- 


While there is apparently no embargo on exports of bristles from the 
Chinese mainland, information received by OIT indicates that substantial 
quantities of this important commodity are being sent to the U. S. S. R. for 
reexport to the United States and Europe. As a result of such action, China 
is losing an important source of U.S. dollar exchange. 

U. S. bristle imports from China averaged $1,842,000 monthly during 
1948, dropped to an average of $1,126,430 during the last 4 months of 1949, 
and in the first month of 1950 declined by about 38 percent below the corre- 
In comparison, our imports of Chinese bristles 
from the U.S. S. R. rose from an average of $17,465 monthly during 1948 
to an average of $60,000 during the last 4 months of 1949. 
first 6 weeks of 1950, declared exports of bristles from the U. S. S. R. to the 
United States totaled about $865,000, a monthly average of over half a 
million dollars, or a rise of 2,900 percent over the 1948 monthly rate. 

Since World War I, China has produced 75 percent of the world’s supply 
of hog bristles, and the commodity has been one of the country’s principal 
exports and a source of considerable revenue. The United States has tradi- 
tionally been the principal market for Chinese bristles, used widely in the 
manufacture of high-quality brushes and for many other industrial purposes. 


During the 








the base period, 1939-41. Sales increased to 
some extent, following decontrol, but were 
retarded by high prices. Plans have been an- 
nounced for the construction of three new 
superphosphate factories, to be located in or 
near areas that use large quantities of this 
material 


SULFUR SUPPLY SITUATION, SPAIN 


Spain probably will continue to import 
sulfur for several years, at least until the two 
large companies at Rio Tinto and Torrelavega 
are in full operation. Domestic production 
supplies about 72 percent of current require- 
ments. Imports of sulfur from the United 
States will continue to depend upon the 
availability of foreign exchange. 


IMPORTANCE OF CHLORDANE, A PEST- 
CONTROL PRODUCT, SWEDEN 


Chlordane, one of the new organic pest- 
control products, is considered likely to as- 
sume importance on the Swedish market in 
the next few years; it is not being made 
domestically. The first sample of chlordane 
was received and tested in Sweden in 1948. 


EXPORTS OF CRUSHED BONE TO THE U. S. 
FROM THAILAND 


Export of crushed bone from Thailand to 
the United States in 1949 were valued at 
$50,112, compared with $45,905 in 1948 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Because of the lack of machinery and labor, 
and also as a result of guerrilla activities, 
postwar production of coal in Indochina has 
not begun to attain prewar levels. The 1938 
production was 2,335,000 metric tons, of which 
more than 1,500,000 tons were exported. 
Production in 1949 was 384,700 tons, 26,000 


tons above 1948 output. Exports decreased 
from 68,973 tons in 1948 to an estimated 
29,300 tons in 1949. 


Imports, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s imports of coal and coke de- 
creased from 2,118,687 long tons in 1948 to 
1,361,766 tons in 1949. Imports, by country 
of origin, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


irgentine Imports of Coal and Coke, 
1948 and 6949 


Country of origin 1948 1949 


Long tons | Long tons 


United Kingdom 867, 361 987, 780 
United States 861, 058 44, 904 
Canada. . 51, 301 | 

South Africa_- 276, 438 225, 289 
Chile_- 30, 519 63, 346 
Peru 16, 520 14, 777 
Netherlands | 15,490 | 25, 159 
Belgium haa } ll 


Total |2, 118, 687 
| 


, 361, 766 


Electrical 
kqui pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA 


The greatest single power-plant addition 
in Canada in 1949 was at Bridge River where 
the B. C. Electric Railway Co., Ltd., added 
two 62,000-horsepower units, bringing the 
total plant capacity to 186,000 horsepower. 

Activity in 1949 on Vancouver Island in- 
cluded additions of two 28,000-horsepower 
units to the John-Hard Development, and 
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completion of the Ladore Falls storage dam. 
Both are owned by the Provincial govern- 
ment. On the Kootenay River, the Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. added a third 
37,000-horsepower turbine in its Brilliant 
plant. 

Smaller installations during the year in- 
cluded: 6,750 horsepower in the city of Nelson 
plant on the Kootenay River; 3,650 by the 
B. C. Pulp & Paper Co. at Woodfibre, and 
1,200 horsepower replacing a 300-horsepower 
unit in the company’s plant at Port Alice, 
Vancouver Island. 

In addition, the B. C. Electric Railway Co., 
Ltd., installed a third unit of 17,000 horse- 
power to its Ruskin plant at Stave Falls 
which will be in operation this year. The 
same company probably will add another 
62,000-horsepower unit to the plant at Bridge 
River in 1950. 

The Aluminum Co. of Canada is working 
on a survey and negotiating with the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia for a water license 
for the development of 1,500,000 horsepower 
in Tweedsmuir Park. 


MANUFACTURE OF TRANSFORMERS, 
DENMARK 


A leading Danish manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment is reported to be construct- 
ing a large factory in Odense for the manu- 
facture of transformers of dimensions and 
capacities not previously turned out by Dan- 
ish industry. Whereas smaller transformers 
have been made for many years by this com- 
pany, the large transformers, used particu- 
larly by power plants, have in the past been 
purchased principally in England. The 
manufacture of these transformers by the 
Danish firm will be on a royalty basis. It is 
anticipated that production will commence 
within the next few months. 


APPROPRIATION FOR TELEPHONE AND RADIO 
EQUIPMENT, IRAQ 


An appropriation obtained by the Direc- 
torate General of Ports and Telegraphs, Iraq, 
provides for the completion of the Baghdad 
Exchange Extension by addition of 3,000 tele- 
phones; installation of a new automatic 
exchange, with initial capacity of 2,000 sub- 
scribers, in Jenoub-Karadah; and the com- 
pletion of the Ashar-Basrah automatic 
exchange with a total of 2,000 subscribers. 

It is reported that 60 percent of the new 
orders will be placed in the United Kingdom. 
This percentage includes the equipment for 
the broadcasting station and the commercial 
radio telephone and telegraph station at Abu 
Ghuraib. 

Future plans call for 10,000 additional lines 
in the Baghdad central exchange, 2,000 in 
the Shemal exchange, and 3,900 at Jenoub. 

A telephone exchange with 4,000 lines is 
planned for Gharb, Kerkh. 


PROGRESS ON POWER PROJECT REPORTED, 
MEXICO 


It is reported that the machinery acquired 
for the Las Minas (Mexico) power project has 
been installed and that the work of stringing 
high-tension lines between Las Minas and 
Tuxpango has started and that the lines 
would be ready for use in June or July 1950. 


EXPANDED PRODUCTION PLANNED BY 
FACTORY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


The role of the Litrostroj factory at Ljub- 
ljana in the Yugoslav electrification program 
has been surveyed by the foreign press. The 
factory’s 1949 production plan was twice that 
of 1948, and the plan for production of 
machinery five times as large. During 1950 
the xitrostroj factory hopes to build larger 
turbines than ever before, and expects to de- 
liver turbines for power plants at Moste, 
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Sapuncica, Dosnica, and Medvede. However, 
the chief task of the year will be to produce 
turbines for the Zvornik and Vuzenica power 
plants; parts of these turbines will weigh 
at least 350 tons. The turbines to be deliv- 
ered by Litrostroj this year will total more 
than 100,000 horsepower. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 
Coffee 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
ECUADOR 


Production of coffee in Ecuador in the 
crop year July 1949 through June 1950 is 
estimated at 175,000 to 190,000 bags of 60 
kilograms each. The 1950-51 crop is fore- 
cast at 225,000 bags. Total stocks at the 
end of 1949 were estimated at 40,000 bags. 

Domestic consumption is estimated at 
35,000 bags annually. Coffee is used in 
Ecuador for beverage purposes only, and 
there is no destruction or restriction pro- 
gram. An indication of Government policy 
is that the Fomento Corporation has spon- 
sored the establishment of an Ecuadoran 
Coffee Institute, the first stated object of 
which is to “Increase the cultivation of 
coffee in zones appropriate for its produc- 
tion, utilizing technical and scientific meth- 
ods tending toward increased quantity, im- 
provement of quality, adequate processing 
of the beans, and an advantageous position 
in the foreign and domestic market.” 

According to unofficial preliminary figures, 
exports of coffee in 1949 were roughly 168,000 
bags as compared with 325,380 bags in 1948 


Fruits 


DRIED-APPLE PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
CANADA 


Canadian dried-apple production from the 
1949 crop is estimated at about 2,000,000 
pounds, based on unofficial reports from 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia. The 
1949 output was only slightly more than the 
1,928,000 pounds produced in 1948 

The relatively small production of dried 
apples in 1949 occurred despite the large 
1949 apple crop of 17,339,000 bushels as 
compared with 13,404,000 bushels in 1948 
The large fresh-apple crop, coupled with de- 
clining export markets, presented a surplus- 
supply situation which has been centered in 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia apple pro- 
ducers did not feel the apple-surplus situa- 
tion because of the negotiation of a United 
Kingdom apple contract on a subsidy basis. 
The major share of this contract went to 
Nova Scotian producers and removed the 
possibility of a large surplus of fresh apples 
there. 

Dried apples have always been in strong 
demand in Canada and form an important 
part of the Newfoundland diet. They are 
used extensively in lumber and mining 
camps throughout Canada and in the pro- 
duction of mincemeat. The chief market 
has been in the eastern Provinces with the 
major supply coming from Nova Scotia. 
British Columbian production is usually 
marketed in that Province and in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Domestic needs normally are about 3,600,- 
000 pounds. With the absence of carry-over 
stocks, the 1949-50 market is expected to be 
favorable. 

The prospective import market, particu- 
larly for United States dried apples, is good, 


and it is believed that producers in the 
United States would do well to examine the | 
Canadian dried-apple market in the eastern 
Provinces. 

Imports of dried apples were prohibiteg in 
November 1947, and there were no imports 
in 1948 and 1949. The Canadian Goverp. 
ment announced in February that, effective 
July 1, 1950, a quota system will restrict im. 
ports of certain food products, including 
dried fruits, to 44 percent of imports during 
the base period 1946-47. 

Current prices are higher than comparable 
prices for dried apples from the 1948 crop, 
During the marketing season British Colum. 
bia dried apples were selling for about 17\, 
cents per pound; Nova Scotia prices were 
about 15 cents per pound. 


Grains and Products 


EXporTs, THAILAND 


Thailand's rice exports for the calendar 
year 1949 totaled 1,215,853 metric tons, or 
nearly 50 percent above the 812,226 tons 
exported in 1948. Production of milled rice 
in Thailand in 1949 is officially estimated 
at 3,550,800 metric tons. Exports were about 
one-third of the total production. 

India, Malaya, and Indonesia received over 
58 percent of Thailand's rice exports in 1949, 
Ceylon, Japan, and China each received 
about 80,000 tons during the year. The re- 
mainder of Thailand's exports in 1949 went 
to 16 countries. Practically all exports from 
Thailand to China were made as part of the 
United States Relief Program. These ship- 
ments ceased in September 1949 

Rice exports from Thailand to European 
countries in 1949 totaled 72,794 tons. The 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands, the 
largest European importers, took a total of 
49,500 tons. The Philippines imported 37,851 
tons 

Twenty-four firms or agencies exported 
rice from Thailand in 1949. However, about 
66 percent of the total shipments were han- 
dled by two firms and an additional 22 per- 
cent by two other organizations. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation (U. S. A) 
purchased and shipped 77,000 tons to China 
or about 6 percent of the total. Thus five 
shippers handled 94 percent of all exports 
Foreign currencies received by Thailand in 
1949 for exported rice included 38,250,585 
pounds sterling, 36,901,375 dollars, and 1,043,- 
732 Swiss francs. 

In making allocations for 1949, a target of 
1,170,000 metric tons was decided upon. 
Actual allocated shipments fell short of this 
target by only 16,947 tons. Shipments of all 
kinds of rice (including an estimated 500 
tons of smuggled rice) outside allocations 
totaled 62,800 tons Inasmuch as interna- 
tional allocation of rice was discontinued on 
January 1, 1950, one should not conclude 
that exports in 1950 will necessarily follow 
the country distribution pattern of 1949. 


SITUATION IN FRANCE 


Collections of wheat in France during the 
first 6 months (August-January) of the 
1949-50 season exceeded expectations to total 
about 4,800,000 metric tons, compared with 
3,500,000 tons in the comparable period of 
1948-49. It appears likely that total collec- 
tions for the season will allow minimum 
needs to be met, including shipments to ter- 
ritories; repayment of loans to Italy, the 
Netherlands, and territories; and commit- 
ments under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. This is without arranging for supple- 
mentary imports other than of the hard- 
wheat imports to come from Argentina and 
French North Africa. 

Largely in repayment of loans and in 
meeting requirements of oversea territories, 
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France exported 169,000 metric tons of wheat 
and 41,000 tons (wheat equivalent) of flour 
in the first 5 months of the 1949-50 season. 
The total includes 22,000 tons of wheat ex- 
ported to the Netherlands as part of the 
French export quota under the International 
Wheat Agreement. Arrangements have been 
made to fill this quota by sending 40,000 tons 
to the Netherlands and about 50,000 tons to 
England. 

During the first 5 months of the 1949-50 
season, France imported 223,000 tons of corn, 
160,000 tons of barley, and 87,000 tons of rye. 
For the most part, these imports were 
prought in under the Ministry of Agriculture 
program to supplement domestic supplies of 
feed grains. Official forecasts of imports of 
feed grains for the season in thousands of 
metric tons are as follows: Barley, 375; oats, 
90; corn, 890; and rye, 100. These imports 
compare with imports in the 1948-49 season 
(in thousands of tons) of barley, 272; oats, 
172; corn 403; and rye, 9. 

As of February 1, 1950, the National Ce- 
reals Office listed stocks of corn available at 
various port cities as totaling 32,120 metric 
tons. Cargoes scheduled to arrive during 
February 1950, totaled 116,000 tons, of which 
60,000 tons were listed as United States corn. 


VWeat and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentine exports of all meat, principally 
beef, to the United Kingdom have been 
maintained at a relatively high level and are 
expected to reach about 400,000 long tons 
during the first year of the Anglo-Argentine 
agreement ending June 30, 1950. Total ship- 
ments of refrigerated beef to all destinations 
in the calendar year 1949 are placed at 332,387 
metric tons, actual weight. This represents 
an increase in shipments to the United King- 
dom and a slight increase in quantities mov- 
ing to Europe. Exports of frozen hog sides 
and pork cuts including offals from Argen- 
tina in 1949 totaled 16,082 metric tons, an 
increase of 15 percent over the 13,992 tons 
exported in 1948. Exportations to the United 
Kingdom under the Anglo-Argentine agree- 
ment, which were particularly heavy during 
the last 4 months of 1949, amounted to 8,381 
tons. Quantities shipped elsewhere included 
4,258 tons to Germany, compared with 502 
tons in 1948, and 2,525 tons to Belgium com- 
pared with 10,486 tons in 1948. 

Shipments of salted bacon, amounting to 
only 63 tons in the last quarter, totaled 1,284 
tons for the full year 1949. In 1948 salted 
bacon exports were 8,078 tons, salt pork ex- 
ports increased from 409 tons in 1948 to 583 
tons last year. 


Sugar and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GERMANY 


Domestic beet-sugar production in the 
German Federal Republic (the 3 western 
zones) cannot meet the requirements, which 
are slightly over 1,100,000 metric tons. Raw- 
Sugar production in the western zones in 
the 1949-50 sugar year (October 1 to Septem- 
ber 30) is estimated at 600,000 metric tons, 
compared with 623,544 tons in the 1948-49 
crop year. However, the import program, 
Stimulated by ECA, seems to have assured an 
adequate sugar supply in the current crop 
year. 

At the end of 1949 the tentative plans were 
to import 563,200 metric tons of sugar (re- 
fined equivalent) in 1949-50, of which Cuba 
(ECA 1949-50 allocation) will supply 321,200 
tons; European countries (Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Poland, and Hungary) with 
which Western Germany has trade agree- 
ments, will supply 131,000 tons; the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, 60,000 tons; United States 
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New Edition of Comprehensive Export Schedule 


Available This Week 


A new edition of the Comprehensive Export Schedule will be issued by 
the Office of International Trade on March 30, 1950. 


1. All current export-control regulations, including the revised destina- 
tion controls announced on March 7 and published in Current Export 


2. An up-to-date Positive List of Commodities, showing all commodities 
for which a validated export license is required for any destination. (The 
List reflects extensive deletions recently announced for iron and steel 


3. Specimen export-control forms and other explanatory material designed 
to aid exporters in applying the regulations to individual cases. 

Published in loose-leaf format, the Schedule will be supplemented and 
revised by Current Export Bulletins, containing reprint pages for insertion 
in the basic handbook. The complete service, including the Schedule and 
supplementary Bulletins, may be purchased for one year ending March 30, 
1951, for $6 per set sent to a domestic address, $7.50 to a foreign address. 
Purchase orders, with remittance, should be sent to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or to any 
Field Office of the Department of Commerce. 








Army stocks, 44,000 tons; and Colombia, 7,000 
tons. The “refined equivalent” weight is cal- 
culated by deducting 12 percent from the 
raw-sugar weight for tare, processing, and 
transport loss. 


JAMAICAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of cane sugar in Jamaica in the 
1949-50 season is estimated at 265,720 long 
tons, a record Jamaican crop as well as the 
largest in the British West Indies and over 
11 percent above the 1948-49 record crop of 
237,743.9 long tons. 

Domestic consumption totaled 46,072 long 
tons in 1949 compared with 42,175 tons in 
1948. The Sugar Control Board authorized 
an allotment of 45,000 tons of sugar for island 
consumption in 1948 and 1949; because of 
increased consumption, the allocation for 
1950 has been raised to 50,000 tons. 

Exports of cane sugar in the calendar year 
1949 totaled 192,541 long tons, compared 
with 147,703 tons in 1948. Whereas the 
United Kingdom was the principal destina- 
tion in 1948, with Canada a close second, the 
positions were reversed in 1949 when Canada 
imported 115,138 tons and the United King- 
dom imported 73,840 tons. The Bahamas, 
Bermuda, Barbados, and British Honduras 
imported relatively small quantities of Ja- 
maican sugar in 1949. 


General Products 


RESTRICTION OF CEMENT IMPORTS CAUSING 
SHORTAGE IN STATE OF PARA, BRAZIL 


A shortage of cement in the city of Belem 
and the State of Para, Brazil, has adversely 
affected building activities and those indus- 
tries utilizing cement, especially the manu- 
facture of tile and mosaics. It is stated that 
this situation is the end result of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to deny import licenses for 
various products produced in Brazil. Local 
authorities admit that import licenses for 
cement have not been approved since October 
1949, when controls were instituted. How- 
ever, they hope to be able to grant permits for 
cement imports from Belgium, Sweden, and 
possibly Germany. Because of the dollar 
shortage and certain limitations relative to 


the pound sterling, it is not anticipated that 
permits to import cement from the United 
States or the United Kingdom will be granted. 


TINPLATE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


The quality of tin cans produced in Brazil 
is too variable to permit large-scale canning 
of juice for export, says the head of the coun- 
try’s largest fruit shipping company. He 
stated that great headway could be made in 
exporting canned pineapple juice if satisfac- 
tory containers were available. At present, 
however, permits to import tinplate contain- 
ers, which are dutiable at 1.4 cruzeires per 
legal kilgram, are not being granted freely, 
as the commodity does not appear on the 
essential ‘positive list.” (1 cruzeiro= 
US$0.0534. ) 

Data of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
show that United States exports of tinplate 
containers to Brazil in 1949 totaled 12,474 
pounds valued at $3,817 compared with 24,915 
pounds valued at $6,550 in 1948. 


BoTTLeE Caps AND COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, 
DENMARK 


A Danish company, Andersen & Brunn‘s 
Fabrikker A/S, Copenhagen, now has 21 
factories in 18 countries making bottle caps 
and collapsible tubes on a royalty basis, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

The factories, which operate in close co- 
operation with the Danish company, produc- 
ing in accordance with its methods and 
patents and employing exclusively machines 
of its manufacture, are located in the follow- 
ing countries: Great Britain, France (3), 
Italy, Norway, Chile, Brazil, the Netherlands, 
Germany (2), Portugal, India, Argentina, the 
United States, Belgium, Switzerland, Czech- 
oslovakia, Austria, Uruguay, and Canada. 


CELLULOID-DOLL PRODUCTION RESUMED, 
GERMANY 


The German factory that claims to be the 
first in the world to manufacture celluloid 
dolls, whose prewar production totaled ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 dolls annually, is re- 
ported to have resumed production on a 
large scale. Exports to several European and 
oversea countries have been renewed, and 
demand is said to be great, although in some 
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countries import restrictions prevent the 
entry of these articles. The factory not only 
makes complete dolls but also doll heads 
which it supplies to factories making dolls 
of cloth. 

United States imports of celluloid dolls 
from Germany have been negligible, Japan 
having been the principal United States sup- 
plier. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PLASTER-BOARD PRODUC- 
TION BEING INVESTIGATED, INDIA 


India does not manufacture gypsum wall- 
board. However, because marketing po- 
tentialities appear very promising and 
because India’s gypsum resources are ex- 
tensive and capable of greater utilization, 
several domestic firms and one United States 
company have been investigating the possi- 
bilities of manufacturing gypsum wallboard 
in India. 


REMOVAL OF CONTROLS ON CEMENT 
CONTEMPLATED, INDIA 


Increased production of cement and an 
easing of demand has caused the Govern- 
ment of India to call for a conference with 
industry members to discuss the advisability 
of removing controls on this commodity. 


POLAND PLANS PRODUCTION OF L-SHAPED 
BRICKS 


The Polish press reports a plan for bricks 
of novel shape, which may reduce the cost 
and time of building considerably. 

Bricks in the shape of the letter _ can be 
made of heavy or light concrete to meet in- 
dividual requirements. The inventor claims 
the cost of one cubic meter (35.3145 cu. ft.) 
of wall built of full bricks amounts to 4,000 
zlotys (400 zlotys—US$1) whereas one cubic 
meter of wall built of L-shaped concrete 
bricks would cost only 2,080 zlotys. Savings 
on this type of construction are alleged to 
equal 66 percent of the cost in time and 
money as compared with the use of ordinary 
bricks. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


CANADIAN MILL TO PRODUCE STAINLESS- 
STEEL SHEETS 


Atlas Steel Ltd., has started to install 
Canada’s first stainless-steel sheet-rolling 
mill at Welland, Ontario, with production 
expected to begin in September, according 
to the foreign press. The new mill will pro- 
duce hot-rolled, pickled, and annealed stain- 
less steel as well as polished sheets in widths 
up to 48 inches. Later, cold-rolled finishes 
will be possible. 


TAIWAN STEEL 


Reportedly, the Taiwan steel plant was 
scheduled to begin operations on March 10 
of this year. This is the only steel plant in 
the territory occupied by the Nationalist 
forces of China and, consequently, will be 
their only domestic source of steel. 

The iron and steel industry of Taiwan, 
which consists of a large number of small 
enterprises with some electric furnaces capa- 
ble of handling small melts, was begun dur- 
ing the period of Japanese control of the 
island. Until 1945 all machinery and equip- 
ment for the iron and steel industry came 
from Japan or was produced locally. The 
industry is not integrated, nor can it produce 
large tonnages of semifinished or finished 
products. There are installations to produce 
some pig iron and ferro-alloys, electric fur- 
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naces for steel, forging shops, some rolling 
equipment for structural steel, a wire-draw- 
ing mill, a nail plant, and machine shops. 
During the Japanese domination the Tai- 
wan iron and steel industry imported iron 
ores from Manchuria and Hainan and pig 
iron from Yawata (Kyushu, Japan) and 
Anshan in Manchuria. The only local 
sources of iron ore are the sand ores of 
Tamsui in the Keelung River area and at 
Suo, but they are of poor quality and can- 
not be used in quantity. Scrap for the in- 
dustry was locally being generated princi- 
pally from marine and railway salvage 
material. Ferro-silicon and ferro-manga- 
nese are available locally; ferro-chrome is 
imported. Inferior coke is available in Tai- 
wan at Choso-kei, Shiodome, and Itahashi. 


HAINAN IRON ORE FOR JAPAN 


The Japanese iron and steel industry 
operating through SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) has placed 
orders for 300,000 tons of iron ore from the 
Hainan Island deposits at a price of $8.50 a 
ton, according to recent reports. 

Prewar sources of iron ore for Japan were 
the Malayan Straits, the Philippines, China, 
Manchuria, and Korea, although the latter 
two shipped pig iron rather than the ore 
itself. In the postwar period, Japan has con- 
tracted to purchase Philippine, Malayan, and 
Indian ores, which now will be supplemented 
from sources in Hainan. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, URUGUAY 


Preliminary data indicate a marked in- 
crease in hide and skin production in 
Uruguay in 1949 compared with 1948. Out- 
put for 1949 by number (with figures for 
1948 in parentheses) was as follows: Cattle 
hides, includes kipskins, 1,012,112 (744,662) ; 
calfskins, 117,697 (56,021); and sheepskins 
and lambskins, 854,545 (440,160). Exports 
from Uruguay for 1949 also were in advance 
of a year ago, totaling, for cattle hides, 
30,029,584 kilograms, and for sheepskins and 
lambskins, 15,601,041 kilograms and repre- 
senting increases of 45 and 64 percent, re- 
spectively. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Trade estimates indicate that tanning of 
cattle hides in Argentina during 1949 showed 
but slight change from the approximately 
2,000,000 units tanned in 1948. About 80 
percent of the 1949 output was in upper 
leather. Sheep-leather production during 
the year dropped 30 percent below the 1947 
output of about 2,000,000 skins, most of 
which were used in the manufacture of shoe 
linings. Kid-leather production was also 
down to about one-half the 1947 output of 
3,000,000 skins. Production of tanned horse 
and reptile leathers was estimated at 30,000 
and 500,000 units, respectively, equal to the 
1948 levels. 

No increase was noted in the number of 
Argentine tanneries, which in 1948 were 
estimated at 490. Although none were re- 
ported to have closed, many were said to be 
operating at half capacity. 

About 95 percent of Argentina’s leather 
output is consumed in the manufacture of 
shoes, saddlery, upholstery luggage, and nov- 
elty goods; about 70 percent is used in the 
shoe industry alone. Shoe-production data 
for 1949 are not available, but trade sources 
claim that output was under the 1948 total 
of 47,000,000 pairs (most important items 
were 24,000,000 men’s, 12,000,000 women’s, 





and 4,000,000 children’s shoes. The decline 
was due primarily to increased labor Costs 
with consequent higher prices and a more 
narrow domestic market. 

Exports of leather continued the down. 
ward trend which began in 1947. Unofficia) 
data for 1949 indicate that 2,630 metric tons 
were exported. This compares with 3,559 
tons in 1948 and 4,776 in 1947. The principa) 
buyer in 1949 was Belgium, with 31 percent 
of the total exports. Other relatively im. 
portant buyers were Italy (409 tons), the 
Netherlands (355 tons), Sweden (316 tons), 
and the United States (165 tons). Because 
of rigid import controls, there were no 
leather imports into Argentina during 1949. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF WATTLE Ex. 
TRACT, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A record production of 102,000 long tons 
of wattle extract was attained in the Union 
of South Africa during 1949 compared with 
96,500 tons in 1948. Exports of wattle ex. 
tract also set a record of approximately 
94,800 tons in 1949, and deliveries to tan- 
neries in South Africa were 7,200 tons. The 
corresponding figures for 1948 were 91,100 
tons, and 5,400 tons, respectively. Exports 
of wattle bark totaled 61,600 tons compared 
with 60,900 tons in 1948. 

The United Kingdom was the largest mar. 
ket for wattle extract during 1949, taking 
about 45 percent of total exports compared 
with 50 percent in the preceding year. The 
small reduction in exports to the United 
Kingdom was more than compensated for in 
increased sales to other European countries 
and the resumption of trade with Japan 
Substantial shipments of wattle extract were 
also made to Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
and the Middle East. 


Livestock 


CURRENT ARGENTINE CATTLE SITUATION 


The Argentine cattle situation in mid- 
February was characterized by severe general 
drought causing excessive marketing of 
unfinished cattle and large exports of frozen 
meat. If drought keeps up, there will be 
continued heavy marketings with compen- 
sating sharp reductions later in 1950 
Early rains would materially retard market- 
ings and thus stabilize meat output to a 
greater degree. 

Total slaughter of cattle reported by pack- 
ers and the municipal slaughterhouse in 
1949 was 4,650,000 head, or about the same 
as in 1948. Meat output, however, declined 
because of heavy slaughter in late 1949 of 
thin, unfinished cattle. Total utilization of 
cattle for all purposes, including unreported 
slaughter, but excluding live exports, is be- 
lieved to have been roughly the same as in 
1948. Exports of live cattle to neighboring 
countries decreased. 

Cattle prices in Argentina dropped 
sharply in mid-November because of the 
heavy drought marketings and have not 
appreciably recovered. The Government 
recently authorized the conversion of any 
grade cattle into frozen meat for export as 
an emergency measure to absorb the heavy 
flow of cattle now going to market. 

Cattle numbers as of January 1, 1950, were 
estimated roughly at 42,000,000 head, a 
slight increase over the census figure of 
41,000,000 in 1947. No further increase is 
expected in 1950, and a decline is probable 
if the drought continues. 





German coal-tar dyes are again entering 
the Uruguayan market. Some are highly spe- 
cialized types, it is reported. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 


tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS, ISRAEL 


Deep-well turbine pumps are being used 
extensively in Israel to pump water from 
underground for the irrigation of citrus 
groves, vegetable cultivation, and other agri- 
cultural planting. This type of pump, intro- 
duced in Israel from the United States, began 
to gain prominence in the late twenties and 
has now largely replaced the piston-type and 
the centrifugal-type pumps for handling 
underground water. 

Four factories presently produce deep-well 
turbine pumps. The total production of 
these factories is reported to be not over five 
units weekly. 

Requirements of this type of pump in 1950 
are estimated to be a minimum of 500 units, 
or 250 more than can be produced domesti- 
cally. The import of this equipment is cur- 
rently difficult, however, because of exchange 
restrictions. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SITUATION IMPROVES, ARGENTINA 


In the pharmaceutical field the chief de- 
velopment in Argentina in 1949 was the 
opening of a penicillin plant by a United 
States firm. During the year there was a 
critical shortage of certain drugs, which the 
Government undertook to relieve by granting 
import licenses in December. 


Costa RIcA HAS UNIDENTIFIED CATTLE 
DISEASE 


An unidentified cattle disease has recently 
been reported in an area northwest of San 
Jose, Costa Rica. The disease is said to have 
been developing for a number of years, but 
it was not until the middle of last year that 
the disease became malignant and acquired 
epizootic characteristics. 

One of the Ministry of Agriculture's field 
workers recently reported that he believed 
the disease was due to a deficiency of iodine 
in the animals’ diet, and that iodine prepara- 
tions were being administered. 


VETERINARY CAMPAIGN, ETHIOPIA 


The rinderpest and pleuropneumonia cam- 
paign urged by the Food and Agricultural 
Organization delegation to Ethiopia com- 
menced in early 1949. Inoculations are re- 
quired for both rinderpest and _ pleuro- 
penumonia, and the fee for inocluation is 
Ethiopian $0.50 (US$0.20) for animals not 
infected and Ethiopian $1.00 for animals in- 
fected at the time of inoculation. 

Vaccine for this program is said to be 
manufactured in sufficient quantity to meet 
the country’s requirements by the Imperial 
Ethiopian Medical Laboratory in Addis Ababa. 
However, the Government is reported to have 
been unable to put enough veterinarians into 
the field to carry out the vaccination pro- 
gram. 


EXPORTS OF Cop-LIvER O1s, ICELAND 


Iceland's exports of cod-liver oils in 1949 
amounted to 14,386,500 kilograms, valued at 
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Grossman, Alias Fox, Charged With False Representations in 
Export-Control Documents 


Irving Grossman, alias Charles E. Fox, who was indicted March 10 by a Federal 
Grand Jury in New York, allegedly made false representations in export-control docu- 
ments, the Office of International Trade reports. 

Grossman apparently sold approximately $60,000 worth of common table salt to 
foreign buyers as other chemicals, describing it falsely on shippers’ export declarations. 
Shippers’ export declarations are export-control documents, OIT officials point out. 

The case against Grossman originated with a complaint from a firm in Agra, India, 
which had purchased $2,000 worth of chemicals from Charles E. Fox, doing business 
under the name of Pacific Color Co. When the shipment was received, the “chemicals” 
were found to be common table salt. A similar complaint was made by a firm in 
Rotterdam, Netherlands, which received table salt instead of the $44,000 worth of 


Aires, Argentina. 


had been used in transporting the salt. 





other chemicals it had purchased from the Pacific Color Co. OIT later learned that at 
least two other such fraudulent shipments were made to other buyers. 

Initial investigations by OIT enforcement officials disclosed that Charles E. Fox had 
operated from a mailing service address at Los Angeles, but had suddenly disappeared 
in 1949, advising the operators of the mail service to forward all mail for him to Buenos 
It was learned, however, that, although mail was being held for 
Fox at Buenos Aires, he had not appeared there to claim it. 

Joint investigations by OIT and FBI officials revealed that Fox had bought salt in 
both Los Angeles and New York, where the shipments were made. Steel drums were 
bought from separate firms, then the drums were fil'ed with salt and ordered by Fox 
to be delivered to a forwarding company for shipment abroad as other chemicals. The 
forwarding company collected for the shipments on letters of credit, and sent the money 
to Fox. Since Fox transacted all his business with the forwarding company by telephone, 
no one in the company could identify him. 

Officials obtained a description of Fox from the mailing service at Los Angeles, and 
from firms where he had bought the salt and drums. A checks with truck rental concerns 
in Los Angeles and New York was then begun, since trucks without identification marks 


On February 2, employees of a Los Angeles truck rental concern recognized the 
description of Fox as being identical with that of Irving Grossman, who was then 
located, identified by witnesses, and apprehended in Los Angeles by Federal authorities. 








38,714,000 crowns, compared with 35,321,900 
kilograms, valued at 103,084,000 crowns, in 
the preceding year. (6.505 crowns=US$1.) 


NETHERLANDS PLANS NATION-WIDE TESTS 
FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE 


Beginning in early 1950, the Netherlands 
will launch a nation-wide campaign against 
tuberculosis in cattle. 

Testing with tuberculin has been compul- 
sory since 1947 in the Provinces of North 
Holland, South Holland, and Utrecht. In 
1948 this regulation became effective in 
Groningen, Friesland, Drenthe, and Zeeland. 
In 1949 Gelderland, Overijssel, and Limburg 
were included, and in 1950 the remaining 
Province of North Brabant will be required 
to test all cattle. 

The Government Serum Institute located 
at Rotterdam normally supplies most of the 
country’s requirements for veterinary bio- 
logicals (serums, vaccines, and diagnostics). 

Data was recently released on the number 
of animals tested for tuberculosis and the 
number of reactors found in the 1947-48 and 
1948-49 periods, as follows: 


1947-48 1948—49 
Number of cattle tested. 1,725,223 2,095, 004 
Number of cattle re 
actors — 209, 119 334, 819 


The percentage of reactors found in 1948— 
49 amounted to 16 percent of the cattle tested 
compared with 12.3 percent in 1947-48. The 
principal reason for the increased percentage, 
according to officials, is that the interna- 
tionally approved tuberculin is now being 
used, which is said to be more reliable than 
that previously employed. In addition, the 
enlarged scope of the tests included many 
farms and areas which previously purchased 
animals without requiring tests. 


JAPAN’S GREEN TEA CONTAINS VITAMIN C 


Japanese scientists have discovered that 
Japan's green tea is abundant in vitamin C. 
The vitamin contents remain rich after long 


storage. Almost ‘no trace of vitamin C is 
found in other beverages, such as coffee, 
cocoa, black and Oolong teas. The amount 
of vitamin C in green tea is indicated in the 
accompanying table: 


Vitamin C Content in Green Tea 


{Milligrams per gram] 


Type of tea Maxi- | Mini- | Aver- 


mum | mum | age 
= a ‘ ee See ee Lee 
Machine-made sencha 5. 29 | 0. 79 2.79 
Handmade sencha__- 5. 26 75 2. 76 
Gyokere....._..... 1. 86 57 1.10 
Powdered tea (tencha) 1. 41 70 | - 97 
Curled-leaf tea_.___- 4. 30 | 99 | 2. 33 
Pan-fired tea _- 2.77} 1.40 2. 60 
| 


Source: Official Japanese statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF ANTI-RINDERPEST VACCINE 
INCREASED, IRAN 


In late November, a serious outbreak of 
rinderpest disease was reported to have oc- 
curred in the Khorassan Province of Iran. 
It threatened some 300,000 head of cattle, 
over 3,000,000 sheep, and over 1,000,000 goats. 
As a result, the Planning Council allocated 
6,000,000 rials, approximately $200,000, to 
produce anti-rinderpest vaccine. 

The Razi Institute is producing over 4,000 
doses of anti-rinderpest vaccine per day, and 
production is to be commenced soon at 
Meshed. It is hoped that production in both 
places will reach 10,000 doses per day. This 
compares with a total of 14,000 doses pro- 
duced in 1946-47 (March 21 through March 
20), and none in 1947-48. 


VETERINARY DEVELOPMENTS, IRELAND 


A reorganization and expansion of the Vet- 
erinary Service in Ireland has been promised, 
but the realization depends upon the budget. 
As the first step in its expansion plan, the 
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Veterinary Service, in cooperation with the 
Veterinary Medical Association, has inaugu- 
rated a vaccination project to combat con- 
tagious abortion in cattle. The vaccine is to 
be supplied free until June 30, 1950, and 
farmers are strongly urged to combat this 
prevalent disease. 


AGAR Exports, KorEA 


Exports of agar from the Republic of 
Korea during the first 11 months of 1949 were 
valued at $387,300 compared with $899,000 
for all of 1948, and $420,000 for 1947. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


BELGIUM CONSIDERS AID TO INDUSTRY 


A small group of Belgian producers is 
studying a report to be laid before the Gov- 
ernment, which would bring special aid to 
the Belgian motion-picture industry. It is 
understood the producers claim that a lim- 
ited amount of Government aid to newsreel 
producers and others and minimum dubbing 
requirements would increase employment in 
the industry from 1,300 to 2,000 persons. 

It is reported that the non-United States 
section of foreign film leasers in the Belgian 
Chambre Syndicale contemplates  intro- 
ducing a resolution to limit the number of 
films to be introduced by each firm to 25 
yearly. This resolution has not come before 
the Chambre Syndicale for active considera- 
tion. In United States film circles, it is not 
believed that there is much likelihood the 
plan will be accepted. 

An active campaign has been carried on 
to limit the number of moving-picture the- 
aters in Belgium. A Belgian law would 
allow organization of the industry provided 
80 percent of the members agree. Up to now 
the group desiring limitation has not been 
able to get the consent of the requisite 
number of exhibitors. 

The special problem of limiting the num- 
ber of motion-picture theaters in Antwerp 
received close consideration in the last few 
months of 1949. It is understood it also 
was considered by the continental managers, 
in Paris, of the various United States film 
companies and that they and the local rep- 
resentatives in Beligum were unwilling to 
agree to special treatment and limitation of 
the number of theaters in Antwerp. 


DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 


A total of 95 films were produced in Italy 
in 1949 compared with 50 in 1948. Import 
permits were granted for 696 foreign feature 
films, 156 fewer than in 1948. Of these, 519 
were from the United States, 110 from the 
United Kingdom, 37 from France, 10 from 
Austria, and 7 from the USSR. 

Significant of this trend toward domes- 
tically-produced films was the passage of two 
important protective measures. One re- 
quires importers of foreign films to obtain 
dubbing certificates, the fee for which can 
be offset by a credit earned as a premium 
for the production of a domestc film. The 
other substantally increases and extends 
Government subsidies and contributions to 
producers and exhibitors of films of “Italian 
nationality.” To comply with “Italian 
nationality” under the new law, a film must 
be conceived, produced, and processed, for a 
major part, in Italy; and the majority of 
directors, major technicians, artists, actors, 
and workmen must be Italians. Equally 
strict regulations apply to newsreels, shorts, 
and documentaries. 
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Simultaneously, Italy has been casting 
about for new foreign markets and has en- 
tered with France into the first of what 
Italy hopes will become a series of bilateral 
agreements regarding exchanges of films and 
even co-production of pictures. 


EXCHANGE AND PLAYING-TIME RESTRIC- 
TIONS, THE NETHERLANDS 


The amount of foreign exchange made 
available by the Nederlandsche Bank for the 
importation of motion pictures from the 
United States during 1950 has been fixed at 
the dollar equivalent of 4,800,000 guilders, 
according to the Netherlands Motion Picture 
Association. (1 guilder=about US$0.26.) 
The Association estimates that this amount 
will cover 70 to 75 percent of actual imports; 
the remaining 25 percent will be credited to 
the distributors’ nontransferable guilder 
accounts. 

The following regulations covering play- 
ing-time restrictions have been established 
by the Association: During 1950 exhibitors 
shall show for at least 12 weeks features not 
made in the United States and for which no 
dollars will be paid or from which no dollar 
debt arises. A list shall be kept for each 
theater stating the feature films shown since 
January 1950, and the country of origin. 
Previous requirements were that 14 weeks of 
the 12-month period August 27, 1948, to Au- 
gust 26, 1949, should be devoted to exhibiting 
features other than those from the United 
States. 

During December, 50 feature films were 
presented for censorship; 30 were United 
States productions, 6 were British, 3 German, 
3 Austrian, 3 French, and one each came 
from Italy, Switzerland, the USSR, and 
Denmark. One Austrian feature was re- 
jected. Only one of the three German films, 
a children’s picture, has been released 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Considerable discussion in the United 
Kingdom concerns the 40-percent quota, 
with British exhibitors reported as favoring 
a 25-percent quota for first-feature films, and 
the producers advocating a less drastic cut 
to 3313 percent. 

The British Film Producers’ Association 
and Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association 
are attempting to align their recommenda- 
tions to the Government on reducing the 
entertainments tax. The exhibitors’ plan is 
reported to be that no seat up to 7d. (about 
8 cents) shall be taxed (only about 150 Brit- 
ish theaters charge such seat prices), and 
that a 1d. tax reduction be effected on all 
seats above 7d. The Producers’ Association 
states that such a plan would reduce the 
tax by £6,500,000 yearly, which, if seat prices 
were maintained, would leave this sum for 
distributors; exhibitors, and producers. On 
the basis that 40 percent would go to pro- 
ducers, the estimated British portion would 
be £800,000, with foreign producers receiving 
£1,800,000. The producers feel that this re- 
duction is too small to bolster the production 
end of the business, basing their claim on 
the fact that the reduction would show a 
return to British producers of only £13,000 
per picture (based on 60 pictures). 

The producers feel that the recommenda- 
tions of the Plant report to increase the 
tariff on foreign films is not the most ‘‘con- 
venient” way of taking the entertainments 
tax rebate from the foreign producers. It 
suggests that the British Treasury transfer 
direct to the British producers a proportion 
of the entertainments tax received from 
performances of British films. 

It might be noted that there has been no 
indication given by the Government that 
any relief will actually be forthcoming in 
the form of reduced entertainments tax. 


Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


EXPORTS OF OURICURY WAx, Brazi, 


Brazil’s exports of ouricury wax in the first 
9 months of 1949 totaled 975 metric tons, 
valued at $1,231,500, according to the Brg. 
zilian Ministry of Finance. The Uniteg 
States purchased 823 tons ($1,024,200). 


NEW ZEALAND PREFERS U. S. Probucts 


New Zealand manufacturers prefer United 
States naval-stores products because of their 
standardized quality, and licensing authori. 
ties have granted permits for their importa. 
tion despite efforts to curtail dollar expendi. 
tures. The United States supplied almost aj 
of the rosin and natural turpentine imported 
in the first half of 1949. 


Nonterrous 


Vs » « N 
Me tals 
ALGERIAN ANTIMONY PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


Algerian production of antimony concen. 
trates during 1949 totaled 4,843 metric tons, 
or nearly double the 2,537 tons produced in 
1948. However, this high level is not ex- 
pected to continue in the face of sufficient 
French stocks. 

Practically all exports of this product are 
made to France or French-union countries 
The 1949 exports of 2,369 tons were substan- 
tially more than the 1,468 tons exported dur- 
ing 1948. The metal content of Algerian an- 
timony ore averages 35 percent 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTHERN KOREA 


Southern Korea's lead production in 1949 
slumped considerably because of lack of 
electrical power and border fighting near the 
two principal mines in Ongjin peninsula 
Production of lead in concentrates totaled 90 
metric tons in 1949 compared with 260 tons 
in 1948 

Zinc production was at a complete stand- 
still during 1949; output of zinc in concen- 
trates amounted to 221 metric tons in 1948 
and 126 tons in 1947 


BAUXITE MINING MAY BE RESUMED IN 
MALAYAN FEDERATION 


The Aluminum Laboratories Ltd., which 
has been prospecting in southern Johore 
Federation of Malaya, has applied to the 
Johore government for 2,500 acres of land in 
Penggerang, Kota Tinggi District, for the 
purpose of mining bauxite. The application 
is under consideration by the government 
and, if approved, the company will be the 
first to mine bauxite in Malaya since the 
reoccupation. 


GREECE SCHEDULES NONFERROUS IMPORTS 
FROM DOLLAR AREAS 


Greece's import-licensing requirements for 
the first half of 1950 shows a planned expen- 
diture of $2,970,000 for nonferrous metals, of 
which $1,175,000 is for imports from dollar 
areas, $910,000 from sterling areas, and the 
remainder from countries with which Greece 
has clearing and drawing-rights agreements. 

From dollar-area countries, Greece has 
tentatively scheduled the importation of 
$140,000 worth of aluminum ingots, $1,025,000 
of copper billets, and $10,000 of antifriction 
metals. Sterling-area countries are slated to 
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furnish blister copper; aluminum sheets; 
antifriction metals; nonferrous pipes, tubes, 
and fittings; antimony; copper; brass and 
pronze sheets and nickel. The schedule is 
merely an estimate of effective economic de- 
mands and not a quantitative restriction on 
imports. A factor favoring imports from 
participating ERP countries is that they are 
not subject to import-licensing controls as 
are other countries. 


MEXICAN ZINC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Mexican Zinc Co., subsidiary of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., at Nueva 
Rosita, continued to operate three 8-hour 
shifts daily during January. The company 
shipped through the port of Piedras during 
January 5,793 metric tons of zinc spelter to 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
India, Denmark, and Italy. 


CHROME PRODUCTION AND Exports, NEw 
CALEDONIA 


During the third quarter of 1949, five 
chromite mines were in operation in New 
Caledonia, all producing metallurgical-grade 
ore. Their total output of 24,384 metric 
tons of chromite (containing 46 to 55 percent 
chrome) increased 3,497 tons over the pre- 
ceding quarter. Total production in the 
first three quarters represented about 90 
percent of the total 1948 output—66,678 tons 
and 75,071 tons, respectively. 

Société 1a Tiebaghi, the largest producer, 
maintained a production rate of more than 
6,000 metric tons per month in August and 
September. Its Tiebaghi Mine at Paagou- 
mene continued to lead production with 
16,413 metric tons for the third quarter, while 
its Bien Sur Mine near Plum in southern 
New Caledonia produced 2,752 tons. Chagrin 
Mine, in the Paagoumene area, continued to 
be the second largest producer with 4,141 
metric tons of concentrates for the third 
quarter. 

Although exports of chromite in the third 
quarter declined from the rate in the pre- 
ceding quarters, total exports for the three 
1949 quarters exceeded the shipments dur- 
ing the entire year 1948. Exports through 
September 1949 totaled 77,388 tons compared 
with only 70,671 tons shipped in 1948. Nearly 
70 percent, or 53,139 tons, of the 1949 exports 
went to the United States. France was the 
second largest market, taking 16,971 tons; 
Australia took 2,503 tons and Sweden, 4,775 
tons. 


ANTIMONY DEVELOPMENTS, UNION OF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


As one of the world's significant antimony 
producers, the Union of South Africa ac- 
counted for 6,434 short tons of antimony 
concentrates during the first 10 months of 
1949. Total 1948 production of antimony 
concentrates was 7,437 tons. Averaging about 
60 percent metal content, the concentrates 
are all shipped to the United Kingdom for 
treatment under a contract which will expire 
in December 1951. Export figures, available 
only for January through September 1949, 
totaled 5,376 tons. 

During the year, the Consolidated Murchi- 
son (Transvaal) Goldfields Development Co. 
made arrangements to increase its milling 
capacity to 14,000 tons of antimony ore per 
month. This ore also contains gold 


U. K.’s NONFERROUS-SCRAP-DISPOSAL 
PROBLEM 


The present rate of nonferrous-scrap- 
metal disposal is proceeding too slowly, the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply an- 
nounced recently. The Scrap Advisory Com- 
mittee was asked not only to consider a pro- 
posal for disposing of existing stocks of 
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approximately 40,000 long tons, but also to 
submit practical suggestions to do it. One 
of the associations represented is reported to 
have drawn up proposals for submission later. 

The virtual ban on exports of scrap metals 
has posed problems in the formulating of 
proposals. Apart from financing the initial 
purchase, involving £2,000,000 or more, con- 
siderable time would elapse before such ton- 
nage could be sold to consumers, especially 
in view of the Ministry’s monthly accumula- 
tions of 4,000 tons which presumably it will 
want to dispose of regularly. Consequently, 
the purchaser would have to allow for market 
risks in the price of metals over a period of 
possibly a year or more. 

Stocks of nonferrous scrap metal held by 
the Ministry of Supply available for disposal 
on December 31, 1949, were as follows: 4,775 
long tons of quick-firing cases; 9,781 tons of 
small-arms ammunition cases; 33 tons, un- 
specified ingots; 7,539 tons, copper and copper 
alloy; 2,024 tons, lead; 1,796 tons, zinc and 
zinc alloy; and 13,825 tons, other grades. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


BOLIVIA EXPANDING EDIBLE-OIL 
PRODUCTION 


Bolivia’s imports of edible oils and fats in 
1948 totaled about US$1,275,000, less than 2 
percent of total imports. There was no in- 
crease in the small domestic production of 
edible oil or lard in 1949, but a large private 
firm has imported machinery and is con- 
structing a factory to produce edible oil and, 
perhaps later, vegetable shortening. This 
company expects to begin operations in Octo- 
ber 1950 and to produce annually 600 tons of 
edible oil by 1951, which may make further 
Bolivian imports unnecessary. The principal 
raw materials to be used will be sunflower 
seed and peanuts. 


RECORD OLIVE-OIL Crop, TUNISIA 


The total output of edible olive oil in 
Tunisia during the 1949-50 season, which 
started in November 1949, is expected by the 
trade to approximate 100,000 metric tons, a 
new record. The official estimate remains 
provisionally unchanged at about 80,000 
metric tons. To this total should be added 
about 10,000 metric tons of olive foots oil. 
By January 31, 1950, local presses had already 
produced approximately 45,000 tons of edible 
oil. 

Production is more than double the aver- 
age for the prewar 10-year period 1930-39 
when edible oil averaged 44,150 metric tons 
and foots oil, 4,400 tons. 

Domestic requirements of edible olive oil 
from the 1949-50 output approximate 30,000 
metric tons, and the remainder is available 
for export. Stocks on hand January 31, 1950, 
were unofficially reported at 25,000 metric 
tons. 

The size of this season’s crop, its storage, 
marketing, and financing difficulties resulted 
in freeing the manufacture and trade in 
olive oil by lifting all wartime controls. 
Other Government measures were taken to 
cope with speculation and to prevent a fur- 
ther fall in prices. 

It was announced in November that Ger- 
many was to take important quantities of 
Tunisian olive oil, delivery to begin in 1950, 
at a reported value of $2,000,000. 





Imports of radio receivers into Cuba dur- 
ing 1949 totaled 43,981, compared with 78,302 
in 1948. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PAINT PRODUCTION, ALGERIA 


Production of paints and related materials 
in Algeria exceeds present demand, so that 
exportation of these products is contem- 
plated, at least to French Union territories. 
Seven plants are equipped to manufacture a 
complete line of paints. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of paints and varnishes 
in 1949 declined slightly in value from those 
in 1948, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports. Totals were $13,866,000 and $14,- 
277,000, respectively. 


ZINC-OXIDE IMPORTs, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of zinc oxide in the first 
half of 1949 totaled 1,806 metric tons, valued 
at $692,050, the Brazilian Ministry of Finance 
reports. The United States supplied 452 tons 
($156,100). 


Paper and 


Related Products 


ITALIAN PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Italian pulp and paper industry’s out- 
put of all products except mechanical pulp 
continued to rise in 1949. Lagging sales con- 
stituted the only unfavorable factor in the 
year. 

Pulp production in the first 6 months of 
1949 totaled 104,860 metric tons (1 metric 
ton= 2,204.6 pounds) compared with 87,036 
tons in the comparable 1948 period. Chem- 
ical pulp accounted for 54,752 tons and me- 
chanical pulp, 50,108 tons. This was a 
distinct change from prewar years when 
mechanical-pulp production was about three 
times as great as that of chemical pulp. 

Total paper and paperboard production of 
218,000 tons in the first half of 1949 was 
substantially greater than the 172,321 tons 
produced in the comparable 1948 period. 

Domestic raw materials and paper and 
board prices have declined markedly in the 
past 2 years. The newsprint price decline 
to 10,500 lire per quintal (1 quintal= 220.46 
pounds or one-tenth metric ton) in October 
1949 from 18,000 lire per quintal in Septem- 
ber 1947 is typical of the price trend in pulp 
and paper items. (One lira equaled about 
US$0.0017 prior to devaluation in September 
1949, thereafter fluctuating generally down- 
ward and stabilizing on about January 1, 
1950, at US$0.0016.) Nonetheless, annual 
consumption stands at only 7 kilograms (1 
kilogram= 2.2046 pounds) per capita com- 
pared with 14 kilograms per capita in 1938. 

To stimulate sales, which have not kept 
pace with production, mills are offering more 
convenient terms and discounts for cash pay- 
ments. Italian observers state that if the 
industry is to thrive, further price reduc- 
tions must be made. This will necessitate 
complete conversion to new equipment and 
modernization of production processes. 
The competition of foreign products, always 
a factor in the Italian market, is expected 
to become keener since the tariff reductions 
to 10 percent ad valorem for newsprint and 
20 percent ad valorem for kraft paper agreed 
to at the 1949 trade negotiations at Annecy, 
France. 

Paper and paperboard imports of 17,965 
tons in the first 9 months of 1949 were some- 
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what below the comparable 1948 period. 
Exports increased to 12,935 tons in the first 9 
months of 1949 compared with 9,634 tons in 
the like 1948 period. 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION IN KOREA 


Production of newsprint in the Republic of 
Korea increased substantially in 1949, reach- 
ing 2,941 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) compared with 803 tons in 1948. 
Although the greater production in 1949 was 
made possible by the increased availability of 
power and raw materials, these were still in 
short supply. As a result, only one of the 
two Fourdrinier machines in the country’s 
only newsprint mill was in operation in 1949. 
Both machines were brought to Korea in 
1942 by the Japanese, but the second machine 
has never been in operation. However, 
projects now under way to increase the sup- 
ply of water and electric power are expected 
to permit the early use of this machine, and 
output in 1950 is expected to be considerably 
higher than it was in 1949. The annual 
capacity of the mill was estimated at about 
7,000 tons. 

Imports also increased sharply in 1949 over 
1948—9,744 tons as against 1,998 tons. Nor- 
way was the principal source in 1949, surply- 
ing 4,341 tons, followed by Sweden (2,689) 
and Japan (1,453). All other sources, in- 
cluding Hong Kong, the United Kingdom, 
United States, Canada, China, Malaya, and 
Australia, in that order, supplied 1,261 tons. 
There were no exports. 

There was still a shortage of newsprint in 
1949, despite the marked increase in produc- 
tion and imports, and a decline in stocks. 
However, the supply was estimated to have 
exceeded minimum consumption require- 
ments. Consequently, the Korean Govern- 
ment is now taking steps to restrict import 
licenses for newsprint to prevent excessive 
use of foreign exchange for this purpose. All 
imports in 1949 were financed by Korean 
foreign exchange. 


PHILIPPINE IMPORTS; KRAFT-PAPER OUT- 
PUT 


Imports of unprinted paper, paperboard 
(not including wallboard), and products into 
the Republic of the Philippines were valued 
at 17,507,000 pesos in the first 6 months of 
1949 compared with 13,912,000 pesos in the 
first half of 1948 and 28,214,000 pesos in the 
entire year 1948. 

The United States share of this trade in- 
creased to 90 percent in the first 6 months of 
1949 from 80 percent in all of 1948. News- 
print, wrapping papers, paperboard boxes, 
toilet paper, towels, and napkins were the 
more important commodities which increased 
in import value over the first half of 1948. 

On January 16, 1950, a paper mill owned 
and operated by the Government started pro- 
duction of kraft wrapping paper. This mill 
has a rated capacity of 20 short tons per day, 
but for the present output is not expected 
to exceed 10 tons. The company has a stock 
of pulp imported from the United States 
which is sufficient to keep the paper mill 
running for a minimum of 6 months. 


Radio, Television, 
Electrical 


Appliances 


RADIO MANUFACTURING IN BRAZIL 


Foreign radio manufacturers established 
three assembly plants in Brazil during 1949. 
Each was producing between 1,000 and 2,000 
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foreign-engineered receivers per month by 
the year’s end. Two additional foreign plants 
are expected to begin operations in 1950. 

An estimated 150,000 receiving sets were 
assembled in 1949, compared with 70,000 and 
55,000 sets during 1948 and 1947, respectively. 
The rapid increase in domestic radio manu- 
facture is attributed to licensing restrictions 
on imported sets. 

Six plants each assembling 1,000 to 2,000 
sets per month, and 12 plants, assembling 
200 to 1,000, account for about 80 percent of 
all radio production in Brazil. Small shops 
and individuals assemble the remainder. 


RADIO RECEIVERS, IRAQ 


An estimated 47,500 radio receivers were 
in use in Iraq in January 1950, of which 2,500 
were located in coffee shops. Most of the 
sets in use are designed to receive short- 
wave broadcasts. The number of listeners 
per set is estimated at 6. 


PORTUGAL’S RADIO RECEIVERS 


An estimated 390,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Portugal. About 87 percent of the sets 
are designed to receive short-wave broad- 
casts. The number of listeners per set is an 
estimated 2.5. 


RaDIO RECEIVERS IN USE, U. K. 


An estimated 12,000,000 radio receivers were 
in use in the United Kingdom on February 
2, 1950. The number of listeners per set was 
an estimated 2.5. About 9,000,000 of the sets 
are designed to receive short-wave broadcasts 


Railway 
qui pment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ENGLAND’S First GAS TURBINE LOCOMOTIVE 


The first gas turbine locomotive to travel 
on British railways recently was given its 
initial main-line trial. Built in Switzerland 
where it attained a speed of 90 miles per hour 
on tests, it is designed to deliver 2,500 hp. 
and to pull a 650-ton train of 18 coaches at 
80 miles per hour on level track or about 40 
miles per hour on a 1 percent gradient. The 
over-all length of the locomotive is 66 feet 8 
inches; the total weight, 120 tons; and maxi- 
mum speed, 90 miles per hour. 

It is expected that the first British-built 
gas turbine locomotive will be in operation 
before the end of 1950. The turbine has 
been under bench tests for some time at the 
Metropolitan-Vickers plant at Manchester. 
This plant also will build electric and Diesel- 
electric locomotives, having recently re- 
ceived an order for 14 electric locomotives 
for Brazil. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND STOCKS, MALAYA 


Production of rubber by estates in the 
Federation of Malaya totaled 59,553 long 
tons in December 1949, compared with 58,994 
tons in November 1949. Of the December 
total, estates of 100 acres and over produced 
35,576 tons (of which 5,228 tons were latex), 
an increase of 407 tons over November. 
Production by estates of less than 100 acres 





was estimated at 23,977 tons, an increase of 
152 tons over November. For the year 1949, 
the Federation’s production of rubber totaleg 
670,257 tons compared with 696,978 tons fo, 
1948, a decrease of 26,721 tons. 

Imports of rubber into the Federation jp 
December 1949, increased 543 tons over the 
November figure to 2,387 tons. Of the totg) 
imports, 521 tons were from Burma, 839 
from Sumatra, 1,034 from Thailand, and 9 
tons from Singapore. Total imports during 
the entire year 1949, amounting to 32,295 
tons, were 12,033 tons less than imports of 
44,328 tons in 1948. 

Stocks of rubber held in the Federation 
totaled 72,188 tons on December 31, 1949, or 
1,504 tons more than at the end of November. 
Of the total stocks, estates accounted for 
22,043 tons and dealers, 43,578 tons; awaiting 
shipment at ports were 6,567 tons. Com. 
pared with November 1949, there were in. 
creases of 751 tons on estate stocks and 1,169 
tons on dealer stocks; port stocKs decreased 
416 tons. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND TRADE, BOLIvia 


The Banco Agricola estimates annual rub. 
ber production in 1949 at 1,500 to 2,000 metric 
tons. It purchased 858 tons during 1949, and 
the representatives of the tire companies state 
that they purchased 1,000 tons. Most of these 
purchases probably should be considered to 
be from 1949 production. Bolivian rubber is 
principally natural dry rubber in balls, of a 
type known as Beni fine uncut 

There are no rubber estates in Bolivia. The 
rubber is gathered from wild trees by natives 
known as siringueros, who usually sell to 
middlemen. It is estimated that 90 percent 
of production comes from the Department 
of Beni and Pando, and the remaining 10 per- 
cent comes principally from Santa Cruz 

Exports in 1949 comprised 1,500 tons to 
Spain, 500 tons going to the United King- 
dom, 250 tons to the United States, and 250 
tons to France, making a total of 2,500 tons 
The Banco Agricola’s shipments of 1,500 tons 
to Spain consisted principally of stocks col- 
lected in 1948 from numerous large and small 
producers in the Beni and Pando. The prin- 
cipal sources of exports to England, United 
States, and France (1,000 tons) were the 
three large firms in the Beni and Pando 
which sold to the local representatives of 
tire companies 


RUBBER TRADE AND INDUSTRY, ITALY 


Consumption of natural rubber in 1949 
totaled 31,000 metric tons, a slight increase 
over 1948. At the close of the year rising 
prices for imported rubber nullified the ini- 
tial effects of devaluation. 

The output of rubber products improved 
in 1949 so that it totaled an estimated 65,000 
metric tons, or well above that in 1947 and 
1948, as well as in 1938 

Exports of tires and tubes amounting to 
7,000 tons were only slightly below those of 
1948. 


TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS 


Production of automobile and truck tire 
casings in the Netherlands in 1949 was esti- 
mated at 250,000 units of which output in 
the last 6 months amounted to 150,000. 
Automobile and truck tube output was estl- 
mated at approximately 225,000. 

Passenger-car casings manufactured in 
the Netherlands range in size from 4.50 x 17 
to 7 x 16, and truck and bus tires range from 
6 x 20, 8-ply, to 12 x 20, 14-ply. Tractor and 
implement tires are not being produced, al- 
though plans to make them are being drawn 
up. 

Production of bicycle casings and tubes 
dropped sharply in 1949 from 1948. Last 
year approximately 4,500,000 casings were 
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produced, compared with 5,984,000 in 1948. 
Output of tubes declined even more, totaling 
about 2,600,000 units compared with 6,073,000 
in 1948. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


EGyPpt’s SOAP PRODUCTION 


Total 1949 production of soap in Egypt is 
placed at 56,000 metric tons, 12,500 tons of 
which were toilet soap. The position of the 
Egyptian soap industry, largely war-devel- 
oped, improved during 1949, principally 
pecause of the availability of special im- 
ported oils in increased quantities and of 
better quality. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, REUNION 
ISLAND 


Exports of essential oils from Reunion 
Island during the fourth quarter of 1949 
consisted of the following two types (in net 
kilograms): Geranium, 7,990; and vetiver, 
8,693.2. 

U. K.’s TRADE 


The United Kingdom in 1949 exported per- 
fumery and toilet preparations (excluding 
perfumed spirits, essential oils, and toilet 
soap) valued at £4,047,507 compared with 
£2,952,127 in 1948. Tooth pastes and dental 
preparations were valued at £810,561 (£572,- 
233 in 1948), and cosmetics, £1,441,973 
(£935,983). Shipments of perfumed spirits 
totaled £570,612 against £692,538 in 1948. 
Toilet-soap exports totaled £2,130,985 in con- 
trast to the 1948 value of £1,192,823. 

Imports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (same class as above) were valued at 
£84,274 (£83,602 in 1948). No imports were 
reported for the other classifications. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Wool and Products 


DEVELOP MENTS IN DRUGGET INDUSTRY 


At a meeting of the Joint Drugget Industry 
Board for Madras and Mysore, which met at 
Bangalore, India, on February 12, 1950, it 
was decided that druggets intended for ex- 
port should be examined by a Government 
inspector, and those not conforming to 
standards should be rejected for export. 
The board, which is trying to revive the 
drugget industry in India, was reported to 
have proposed the inspection procedure to 
inspire confidence in buyers in the United 
States, the main customer for South India’s 
druggets. The new procedure is to become 
effective on July 1, 1950. The board also 
decided to arrange to supply weavers with 
processed woolen yarn of standard quality, 
and anticipates that India soon will be able 
to export $1,000,000 worth of druggets 
annually. 


SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA’S INDUSTRY: 
EXpPorTS 


A new textile factory producing wool cloth 
for men’s and women’s wear has started 
Operations at Worcester, Union of South 
Africa. The factory is expected to enhance 
the Union’s economic position, as its basic 
raw material—wool—-will be exclusively do- 
mestic. The factory also will reduce the 
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country’s requirements for imported textiles, 
largely fabricated from foreign wool. 

When working at full capacity with two 
shifts, the plant is expected to employ about 
1,500 workers. Output above that needed 
for domestic consumption will be exported. 

According to a South African publication, 
10 percent of present wool output is utilized 
by South African processors and manufac- 
turers. With the establishment of the new 
factory and other projected plants, consump- 
tion is expected to increase to 30 percent of 
wool output within 3 years. 

Wool production in the Union, Basutoland, 
and South West Africa was estimated (re- 
vised) at 208,000,000 pounds for 1949-50 
compared with the 1948-49 clip of 219,008,- 
440 pounds. The South African Wool Board 
has reported that the Bureau of Standards is 
preparing a draft specification for wool, felt, 
and carpeting, including requirements for 
minimum weight, tensile strength, resistance 
to tearing and abrasion, and color fastness. 
Mothproofing of felts also would be required. 

The United States was the second most 
important buyer of South African wools dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the 1949-50 season 
(July 1 to June 30), taking 1,246,465 pounds 
of scoured wool and 16,316,157 pounds of 
grease as against 3,172,045 of scoured and 
24,853,828 of grease taken by the United 
Kingdom. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


DEVELOPMENTS IN CUBA 


Greater interest was shown during 1949 in 
the development of kenaf fiber as a means of 
filling Cuba’s bag requirements. Several 
low-cost processes for separating raw kenaf 
fiber from wastes, it is believed, will result in 
fiber of equal or better quality than that 
obtained by decortication or retting. Ac- 
cording to reports, these processes eliminate 
the problem of disposing of toxic waste 
waters which accompany retting and reduce 
fiber losses from direct decortication. Com- 
mercially grown Cuban kenaf fiber is not 
used domestically; production and exports 
therefore are almost equal. Exports of raw 
retted fiber in 1949 totaled 62,214 pounds 
valued at US$2,374 compared with only 
11,350 pounds ($410) in 1948. The principal 
grower reports that 1949 production was 
about 50 percent larger than exports in that 
year. (Exports during 1949 were from the 
1948 crop fiber.) 

Local majagua fiber is used chiefly by the 
Cuban tobacco industry to make cordage for 
tying tobacco bales. Production varies ac- 
cording to the growers’ needs. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has estimated that 774,000 
tandidos of cordage were produced in 1949 
compared with only 369,077 in 1948. (A 
tandido is a strand of cordage—in this case 
from 36 to 50 yards long). Rope production, 
according to the Ministry, totaled 55,500 
lengths—also from 36 to 50 yards—during 
1949. 

Yarey fiber, from palms, is used to make 
many items including cordage, brooms, 
brushes, mats, and baskets. Demand for 
this fiber increased remarkably during 1949 
over previous years, but output of yarey-fiber 
manufactures declined an average of 20 per- 
cent from 1948 because of the drop in export 
export prices, particularly for yarey mats. 


LINEN Exports, U. K. 


Sales of lighter-weight linen cloth in the 
United Kingdom, especially exports of 
damasks, were the first to decrease in 1949, 
declining to 38,541,000 square wards from 
44,433,000 in 1948. Of the 1949 total, 3,841,- 
000 square yards were sailcloth or canvas; 
22,430,000 were linen piece goods (bleached 
and unbleached); 1,541,000, towelling; 216,- 


000, damask; and 10,513,000, printed or dyed 
piece goods. 

Exports in 1949 (with 1948 figures in 
parentheses) also included the following: 
Linen thread, 14,215 (16,395) hundredweight; 
damask table linen, 9,048 (11,203) hundred- 
weight; other table coverings, 2,460 (3,716) 
hundredweight; towels of all descriptions, 
8,587 (8,912); other household textiles, 2,875 
(5,652) hundredweight; hose pipes and piping 
wholly of canvas, 10,095 (14,815) hundred- 
weight; and sailcloth or canvas, 69,910 
(54,678) hundredweight. 

The United States continued to be the 
principal buyer of piece goods, followed by 
Brazil. Exports to both markets increased 
in 1949, but sales to Hong Kong and Australia 
declined. 

Yarn exports from the United Kingdom 
rose to 39,839 hundredweight in 1949 com- 
pared with 27,598 hundredweight in i948 
and 24,666 hundredweight in 1947. 


Wearing Apparel 


HANDKERCHIEF EXPORTS 


Exports of linen handkerchiefs from the 
United Kingdom dropped to 562,367 dozen 
in 1949 from 707,406 dozen in 1948. Exports 
by destination during 1949, with figures for 
1948 in parentheses, (in dozens) were as fol- 
lows: United States, 185,043 (190,111); 
Canada, 182,868 (180,976); other British 
countries and the Irish Republic, 103,559 
(109,807); Australia, 39,534 (137,129); and 
other foreign countries, 51,363 (89,383). 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


GREEK EXPORTS; INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS 


Exports of tobacco from Greece in 1949 
totaled 61,580,000 pounds, a gain of over 50 
percent from the 40,785,000 pounds in 1948, 
according to provisional figures of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. However, ex- 
ports are still far below the prewar annual 
average (1936-39) of about 94,000,000 pounds. 

The devaluation of the drachma, the non- 
devaluation of the Turkish pound, and the 
recapture of part of the German and British 
markets were largely responsible for the in- 
crease in 1949. 

There were no stocks of 1947 or 1948 crops 
in the hands of farmers at the end of 1949, 
but merchants held about 34,170,000 pounds, 
of which about 5,500,000 pounds were con- 
tracted. 

One of the important developments in the 
Greek tobacco industry in 1949 was the 
reimposition of the 1938 law that tobacco ex- 
ports must be home-manipulated by farmers 
before sale and that local purchases may not 
begin prior to December 1 or February 15 
(according to the district). The measure is 
designed to improve the quality of tobacco 
for export, to protect farmers from profiteers, 
and to establish firm prices before general 
financing of the tobacco export trade occurs. 


CIGARETTES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


As part of the comprehensive plan of con- 
serving dollar exchange in the Philippines, 
the Import Control Board has adopted the 
policy of denying requests to import raw 
materials which may be obtained domesti- 
cally. Consequently, it has disapproved sev- 
eral requests for the ex-quota importation of 
cut cigarette-filler tobacco. Trade sources 
state that present reserves of tobacco plus 
the expected harvest will be more than suf- 
ficient to supply Philippine demand, al- 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Nationalization of Inland 
Water Transport in Burma 


The Inland Water Transport Nationaliza- 
tion Commission, which had been appointed 
in Burma to decide the question of com- 
pensation to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., has 
awarded the owners £309,173 as compared 
with their original claim of £1,451,731 and 
the Government of Burma’s counter offer of 
£306,910. The Commission’s award, how- 
ever, failed to provide a final settlement, for 
both parties are planning to appeal the de- 
cision to the Supreme Court. The company 
considers the compensation wholly inade- 
quate, while the Government of Burma con- 
siders the method of compensation, which 
provides for payment in pounds sterling or 
other convertible currency, impractical. 
The Government desires, instead, to pay the 
former owners in Burmese Government 
bonds. 


Air Parcel-Post Service 
United States to Japan 


Air parcel-post service from the United 
States to Japan was inaugurated on March 
15, 1950, according to the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) dated March 9, 1950. The 
postal rates applicable to air parcels for 
Japan is $1.27 for the first 4 ounces or frac- 
tion and 91 cents for each additional 4 
ounces or fraction. 


Powerful Radio Station 
Opened in Philippines 


The Republic Broadcasting System of the 
Philippines inaugurated radio station DZBB 
on March 1, 1950. The radio station will 
operate on 580 kilocycles long-wave and 6110 
kilocycles short-wave. It is reported to be 
the largest and most powerful radio station 
in the Far East. 


Dominican Republic Makes 
Strides in Road Building 


Some 20 new roads, or road extensions, 
were completed in the Dominican Republic 
during 1949 or were under construction at 
the end of the year. The most important of 
these roads include the 67-mile Yamasa- 
Cotui road, constructed at an estimated cost 
of $530,000, and the new Seibo-Miches high- 
way, extending 30 miles and costing $420,000. 
These roads open up important new areas 
for development in the north-central and 
northeastern sections of the country. Other 
important roads constructed in 1949 include 
those connecting La Romana and Higuey in 
the southeast, La Vega and El Puerto and 
Puerto Plata and Luperon in the north, and 
Barahona and Neyba in the southwest. 
These roads, as well as numerous extensions 
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of existing roads, constructed at a total cost 
of almost $2,000,000, will contribute greatly 
to increased communication and transport 
facilities throughout the country. Im- 
provement of many existing roads, especially 
by the construction of modern steel and 
reinforced-concrete bridges to replace the 
existing wooden ones, was also undertaken 
on an increasing scale in 1949. 


Radiotelegraphers Required on 
Aireraft Flying Over Brazil 


The Brazilian Directory of Civil Aeronau- 
tics has announced that the old Brazilian 
law requiring a radiotelegrapher aboard any 
aircraft which carries more than seven pas- 
sengers in flight over Brazil will be applied 
only to (a) scheduled pasenger aircraft and 
(b) nonscheduled passenger aircraft if tick- 
ets are sold for the flight. Nonscheduled 
aircraft which are privately owned and oper- 
ated will not be required to have a radio- 
telegrapher aboard. 

It is possible, however, that such aircraft 
may be cleared only for CFR flights (visual 
contact conditions). The reason for this re- 
striction is that few crew members of foreign 
aircraft speak Portuguese, and in instrument 
weather with heavy traffic there is a real 
danger that control instructions may be mis- 
understood in voice transmission. 


Argentina’s Administrative 
Reorganization of Railways 


The Argentine Government has authorized 
the establishment of new administrative en- 
tities to regulate and control the operational 
policies of the nation’s railways, according to 
an announcement by the Minister of Trans- 
port. Three administrative bodies were 
established—the Directorate of the State 
Railways, the Committee of Managers, and 
the Advisory Council of the Directorate of 
the State Railways. 

The membership of the Directorate of the 
State Railways will comprise a President, 
Vice President, and eight members, whose 
appointments will be proposed by the Min- 
ister of Transport and approved by the Pres- 
ident of the Nation. Membership will be of 
3 years’ duration, with the option of reap- 
pointment. Three of the members will rep- 
resent employees’ unions, two standing for 
the Union Ferroviaria, which includes all 
railway employees except locomotive engi- 
neers and firemen, who belong to the union 
La Fraternidad, which will have one repre- 
sentative. The Directorate will undertake 
the responsibility to define and develop the 
necessary coordinative policies to govern op- 
erational procedures. The authority of the 
Directorate will not extend to the higher lev- 
els of over-all policy determination, such as 
tariff making, reallocation of state-owned 
railway properties, and negotiation and ful- 
fillment of international commitments, all 








of which will continue to be subject to the 
decision of the Executive Power. Further. 
more, decisions of the Directorate may be 
rejected by the Minister of Transport. 

The Committee of Managers will be com- 
posed of one representative of the Direccién 
Nacional Ferroviaria and all the General 
Managers of the state-owned railways. In al] 
cases involving the application of opera- 
tional policy considered by the Directorate, 
the opinion of the Committee will be go- 
licited. 

The Advisory Council of the Directorate of 
the State Railways will perform functions, 
on a more limited scale, comparable to those 
of the Comision de Cooperacion Econdémica 
del Comsejo Econdémico Nacional. The 
Council will comprise one representative from 
each of the following segments of the eco- 
nomic community—labor, industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and the livestock inter- 
ests. As in the case of the Directorate, the 
members will be proposed by the Minister of 
Transport and approved by the President. 

In commenting upon the Government's 
approval of these measures, the Minister of 
Transport stated that the decision was 
prompted by the desire to incorporate rail- 
way administrative policy within the bene- 
ficial framework of the new Argentine social 
policy, thereby assuring the workers a voice 
in the control and management of a publicly 
owned utility. Expanding upon this theme, 
the Minister added that by the provisions of 
the enabling decree, workers would be en- 
titled to a share of the profits resulting from 
railway operations, 25 percent of which 
would be distributed among railway per- 
sonnel and 5 percent would be earmarked for 
the Directorate of the State Railways. Re- 
garding the financial position of the rail- 
ways, the Minister pointed out that since 
nationalization the operating deficits had 
been gradually reduced to the point that in 
December 1949 the railways were able to 
meet, out of income, wage and bonus pay- 
ments amounting to 280,000,000 pesos 


Belgium’s New Dam To Supply 
Electricity and Drinking Water 


The Eupen dam across the Vesdre River in 
Belgium was dedicated on February 9, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy in Brus- 
sels. The dam will be used for supplying 
drinking water and electricity, as well as for 
irrigational purposes 

The Vesdre River passes through German 
territory for several kilometers upstream from 
the dam. 


Second-Class Air-Mail Rates 
Introduced in New Zealand 


New Zealand has introduced second-class 
air-mail rates (by BCPA only) which became 
effective February 1. These rates are ap- 
proximately one-third lower than first-class 
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rates. This is not a reduction in existing 
rates, but a new service for transmission by 
air to certain oversea destinations of printed 
and commercial papers and other second- 
class matter previously prepaid at first-class 
rates. 

In general, all types of postal articles, other 
than letters, may now be dispatched by air- 
mail to most countries to which the air-mail- 
letter service operates. A schedule of Oversea 
air-mail rates from New Zealand is available 
for review in the Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, OIT, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Austria’s Commercial Air 
Traffic Expands in 1949 


Foreign, non-occupational commercial air 
traffic continued to expand in Austria in the 
last quarter of 1949. Devaluation of the 
schilling in November more than doubled 
the cost of air travel for Austrians, but the 
increase of rail fares in December restored 
the previously existing relationship between 
air and rail fares, and thus minimized the 
loss of air-line business to the railroads. 

The following new services were inaugu- 
rated during this period: Air France began 
flights on two new routes between Paris and 
Vienna, one via Munich and the other via 
Basel, and Pan American World Airways 
opened the first direct air-freight service be- 
tween Austria and the United States, operat- 
ing DC-4’s equipped to carry a load of six 
tons on a weekly schedule between Vienna 
and New York. Prior to this time, the combi- 
nation passenger-freight planes had been 
able to carry only 1,700 pounds of freight. 

At present, therefore, Vienna is serviced by 
Air France, BEA, KLM, PAA, SAS, and Swiss- 
air, while it is anticipated that flights into 
Austria by JAT, the Yugoslav national air 
line, will begin in the near future 


Railway Freight and Coal 
Rates Increased in Canada 


The Canadian Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has granted a 16-percent increase 
in freight rates and an increase of 15 cents 
per ton in coal rates effective March 1, 
according to the American Embassy at Ot- 
tawa. Tariffs are to be filed on 15 days’ notice. 
This increase replaces the 8 percent interim 
grant of September 1949, and the 8-percent 
increase in coal rates permitted at the same 
time. Judgment and orders as issued repre- 
sent final disposition of the application by 
the Railway Association of Canada for a 
general increase of 20 percent. Grain rates 
are not affected 


Indian Railways Report 
Big Improvement in 1949 


The Indian railways are the largest single 
employer in India, with almost 850,000 per- 
sons on the payroll, according to the Amer- 
ican Embassy at New Delhi. Railways are 
exceptionally important in the Indian trans- 
portation system. They carry 80 percent of 
the goods traffic and 70 percent of the pas- 
Senger traffic. During recent years, passen- 
ger traffic has increased to the extent that 
it provides approximately the same propor- 
tion of total revenue as goods traffic. 

During the war, railway equipment de- 
teriorated through excessive use and en- 
forced postponement of replacements, and 
transportation continued to be a prime bot- 
tleneck long after the war ended. The most 
significant development during 1949 was the 
almost complete elimination of this bottle- 
neck so that the railways are now able to 
handle practically all the traffic offered. 
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Rail Transport in Canada, 1949 


By E. CLAIRE WILSON, American Embassy, Ottawa 


Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway together operate more 
than 90 precent of the rail transport in Canada. Both are experiencing financial difficulties 
due to the lag of revenues, as against the increase in costs, and the need for large capital 
expenditures for equipment. 

Car loadings for the year 1949 were 3,906,655 compared with 4,038,456 in 1948 and 
3,947,817 in the similar period of 1947. The decline from 1948 was 3.3 percent and 
shows only a minor decline of 4,162 cars from the 1947 total. Western-division loadings 
showed an improvement over 1948 due to wheat, ore, and Alberta oil, while eastern- 
division figures are 5.8 percent below those of the preceding year. Both major railways 
reported a sharp decline in the long-haul traffic experienced during the war years and 
immediately thereafter. The drop of C$75,000,000 in exports to Europe has undoubtedly 
had a depressive effect on shipments to the eastern seaboard. To offset increased oper- 
ating costs the railways were granted a 15 percent increase in coach fares effective April 
10, and in first-class fares from May 11. Sleeping- and parlor-car rates were increased 
25 percent on January 15, and tariffs for higher commutation fares were filed, but were 
suspended pending a hearing before the Board of Transport Commissioners. In Septem- 
ber 1949, an 8 percent increase in freight rates was authorized, bringing the cumulative 
percentage increase granted by the Board during 1948-49 to 25.1 percent. Despite the 
larger revenue derived from these increases, the railways continued to show mounting 
deficits, and a Royal Commission on Transportation, appointed by the Government in 
1949, has held a series of hearings in an effort to promulgate a plan that will enable the 
railway companies to improve their financial position. No decision has been reached by 
this body, and it is expected that its work will continue well into 1951. 

Revenue passengers carried on CNR’s services for 1949 are estimated at 19,000,000, 
1,000,000 below the figure for 1948. Gross revenues reached the half-billion mark, but 
the operating surplus of C$19,000,000 is the lowest since 1938. The national railway’s 
losses, which had gone up 111 percent in 1948, will be approximately C$45,500,000 in 
1949, an increase of C$12,000,000. This continues the trend which has caused CNR 
officials serious concern, and the company has, in its brief before the Royal Commission 
on Transportation, placed emphasis on the heavy burden of fixed charges which are con- 
sidered top-heavy in relation to its earning powers. 

\ re-equipment program begun several years ago has been maintained despite the 
unsatisfactory financial showing of the company, and 2,600 freight car units were added 
to the rolling stock, as well as several Diesel-electric locomotives. 

Development of Alberta oilfields has led to the conversion of coal-burning engines to 
oil, the total of this type now in use being 167. 

After the union with Newfoundland in April 1949, CNR, took over the operation 
of the 700-mile Newfoundland Railways, which according to officials of the company 
is in poor physical condition and will require a considerable sum of money for improve- 
ments. Addition of this line is expected to add a further C$4,000,000 to CNR’s annual 
deficit. 

Canadian Pacific Railway has 58 Diesel-engined locomotives on order, of which 44 
are to be built by Montreal Locomotive Works Limited and the other 14 by the new plant 
of General Motors Diesel Limited at London. In addition the company has ordered 64 
first-class passenger cars and 40 cabanas from Angus Shops, 350 refrigerator cars from 
National Steel Car Corp., Limited, and 650 gondola cars from the Eastern Car Co., 
Limited. By the end of the year deliveries on equipment, other than locomotives, were 
almost completed. 

Canadian National Railways converted 117 steam locomotives to oil-burning units dur- 
ing 1949, and it is expected that the number will increase. Forty Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives were delivered to the company in 1949, and a further 29 should be received during 
1950. More than 2.900 freight-car units, including refrigerator, tank, and box cars, were 
added to the company’s equipment, with the result that no serious car shortage was 
encounered in 1949. Re-equipment plans for Newfoundland services will mean additional 
orders for steam locomotives to be used in that region. 

Deliveries of first-class passenger cars, roomette and coach types, have been delayed, 
and will show in the 1950 production figures. CNR has 25 cars on order to add te the 117 
which have been or are in the process of being converted in its own shops. 








The system of priority control devised dur- 
ing the war to ration rail transport was 
entirely suspended during 1949 on some 
railways, and the need for priorities on other 
railways was infrequent by year’s end. 
Progress was also made in punctuality. 
During the winter months of 1947-48, the 
proportion of trains running on time was 
as low as 20 percent on several railways. in 
1949, the proportion was 80 percent on most 
railways, and a few reached 90 percent. 

This improvement is attributable primar- 
ily to two factors: (1) Improved labor rela- 
tions and, as a consequence, much greater 
output in the maintenance shops, and (2) 
acquisition of new locomotives. Of the 863 
locomotives ordered from abroad, over haif 
were received by the end of 1949 and the 
remainder are expected by April 1951. 


The first locomotive from the new plant 
at Chittaranjan is expected to be completed 
early in 1951. This plant, together with the 
Tata Locomotive Factory, is expected eventu- 
ally to make India largely self-sufficient in 
steam locomotives. In December 1949, an 
agreement was concluded with the Locomo- 
tive Manufacturing Association of Great 
Britain under which the latter will provide 
expert advice, technicians, and certain 
skilled supervisory staff for the Chittaranjan 
plant. Indian technicians will be trained in 
Great Britain to replace ultimately the asso- 
ciation’s staff in India. The association will 
arrange for the supply of components which 
cannot now be manufactured in India, but 
such imports will be reduced progressively 
as production at Chittaranjan Gevelops. 
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British Industries Fair 


The British Information Services have 
issued the following releases describing in 
detail various exhibits to be seen at the 
British Industries Fair which will be held 
simultaneously at London and Birmingham 
from May 8 to 19, 1950: 

1. “Commonwealth Countries Dress Their 
Shop Window,” by S. Gordon Coller, an 
English journalist and feature writer, dated 
February 27, 1950. 

2. “Electronic and Jet Toys Favored by 
U. S. Children.” 

3. “Variety of New Products Show Growth 
of British Drug and Allied Industries,” dated 
February 8, 1950. 

4. “Design and Mechanization Highlights 
BIF Building Exhibits,” by Ian M. Leslie, 
Editor of The Builder (London), dated 
February 2, 1950. 

Buyers wishing to obtain copies of these 
releases should address their request to the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. The British In- 
dustries Fair is a national and not an inter- 
national trade fair. Only British manufac- 
turers are permitted to participate, but 
foreign buyers are most welcome. 


British Automobile and 
Motorcycle Show, 
New York City 


Sixty-five leading British automotive man- 
ufacturers, including 19 auto makers, will 
participate in the British Automobile and 
Motorcycle Show at Grand Central Palace, 
April 15-23, 1950, according to a release re- 
cently issued by the Society of Motor Manu- 
facturers and Traders, Ltd., of Great Britain. 
Nearly a hundred automobiles will be shown, 
in addition to trucks, busses, trailers, acces- 
sories and garage equipment, motorcycles 
and bicycles, and full lines of Diesel engines 
from 3 to 2,000 horsepower. British auto- 
motive publications, car-hiring services for 
United States travelers in Britain, and other 
related services will also have exhibits. 

The release further states: “Among the 
passenger cars to be displayed at the April 
show are the Allard, Aston-Martin, Austin, 
Bentley, British Ford, Daimler, Healey, Hill- 
man Minx, Humber, Jaguar, Jowett, Lagonda, 
M. G., Morris, Riley, Rolls-Royce, Rover, 
Singer, Standard, Sunbeam-Talbot, and 
Wolseley. 

“Motorcycles to be shown include the 
A. J. S., Ariel, B. S. A., Corgi, Douglas, Ex- 
celsior, James, Matchless, New Hudson, Nor- 
man, Norton, Royal Enfield, Sunbeam, 
Triumph, and Vincent; bicycles exhibited 
will include Armstrong, Associated, B. S. A., 
Dawes, Hercules, James, New Hudson, Nor- 
man, Phillips, Raleigh, Rudge, and Sunbeam. 

“Busses, bus bodies, trucks and chassis, 
ambulances and trailers by Duple Motors, 
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English Electric Co., Thomas Harrington, Ley- 
land Motors, B. O. Morris, Raven Caravans, 
and James Whitson & Co., will be displayed, 
while the following accessory manufacturers 
will have exhibits: Amal, Automotive Prod- 
ucts, Dover, Girling, Joseph Lucas, Partridge, 
Wilson & Co., Rubery Owen & Co., S. Smith 
& Sons, St. Michaels, S. U. Carburetor Co., 
Tewel Industries, Tapley Meters, and Univer- 
sal Dampers. 

“Diesel-engine builders exhibiting include 
A. E. C., Associated British Oil Engines, 
C. A. V. Ltd., Daimler, Leyland Motors, and 
Russel Newberry & Co. Other organizations 
participating include the British Travel As- 
sociation, Wilson’s Car Hire Service, British 
Anzani Engineering Co. (outboard motors), 
Garrard Sidecars, Iliffe & Sons and Temple 
Press (automotive magazines). 

“Special features and events will include: 
record-holding racing cars and motorcycles; 
continuous motion pictures; special events 
for dealers, with a dealers’ meeting room at 
the Palace; radio and television programs 
will originate at the Palace throughout the 
week. Present will be British automotive 





Z. B. Hyde Is Acting Chief of 
Fairs and Exhibitions 
Branch 


Z. B. Hyde will serve as Acting Chief 
of the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch of 
the Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, during the 
absence of Jacques Kunstenaar, OIT 
has announced. 

Mr. Kunstenaar, who is on leave from 
the Department, is serving as Director 
of Foreign Affairs for the first U. S. 
International Trade Fair, to be held in 
Chicago, August 7-20, 1950. 

Mr. Hyde is a native of Oklahoma, 
and is a graduate of Tulsa University 
Law School. He has been in U. S. 
Government service for the past 7 
years—from 1942 through 1946 with 
the Office of Price Administration in 
both Tulsa, Okla., and Washington, 
D. C., and from February 1947 through 
last December with the Department of 
the Army in Germany, as Chief of the 
Joint Export-Import Agency's Fairs and 
Exhibitions Section. 

While in Germany, Mr. Hyde was 
responsible for instituting German busi- 
ness participation in trade fairs and 
exihibits in other countries, and in 
promoting the travel of German busi- 
nessmen to other areas. 

Mr. Hyde served as senior JEIA rep- 
resentative at the exhibition of German 
merchandise that was sponsored by the 
Military Government and held in New 
York City last April. 
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leaders, famous racing drivers, world-famous 
figures of the automotive industry.” 

Further information may be obtained from 
Sir William Welsh, North American Repre- 
sentative of the Society of Motor Manufac.- 
turers and Traders (Great Britain), 92) 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
under whose auspices the show is being 
staged; Grant Advertising, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York; or Charles 
Strong (Show Manager), Campbell-Fairbanks 
Expositions, 139 East 57th Street, New York, 
me. 


Yugoslav Participation in 
International Trade Fairs 


Yugoslavia will exhibit this spring and 
summer at the following international trade 
fairs: Frankfort, Germany; Utrecht, Nether- 
lands; Brussels, Belgium; Toronto, Canada; 
Trieste; Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.; Milan, 
Italy; and Paris, France. In the fall Yugoslay 
products will be on display at fairs in the 
following countries: Turkey, Sweden, Austria, 
Germany, and Italy. 

In general, Yugoslav exhibits will consist 
of industrial products, farm products, ores 
and metals, tobacco, national handicraft 
products, and leather goods 


Packaging and Allied Industries 
Exhibition, Brussels, Belgium 


The Third Packaging and Allied Industries 
Exhibition is scheduled to be held in the 
beginning of October 1950, in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, according to information received from 
the Belgian Embassy 

Detailed information concerning this event 
may be obtained by writing to Packaging and 
Allied Industries Exhibition, Palais du Cen- 
tenaire, Brussels, Belgium 





Superliner Keel Laid 

The keel of the largest commercial vessel 
ever built in this country was laid on Febru- 
ary 8 at the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. shipyard, Newport News, Va. 
The vessel, which is scheduled for comple- 
tion in April 1952, will be 980 feet long and 
of 60,000 gross tons. She will accommodate 
2,000 passengers or 14,000 troops. The liner 
is being built by the United States Maritime 
Commission and will be sold to United States 
Lines under a construction-differential sub- 
sidy arrangement. She will be operated in 
the North Atlantic service, maintaining 
schedules comparable with the fastest on 
that run. 





Motor vehicles and parts imported by Ni- 
geria were valued at £2,048,315 (1 pound 
equals $2.80 United States currency) in the 
the year 1948 and £1,609,938 in the first 9 
months of 1949. 
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The following publications, brought to the 
Department's attention through the courtesy 
of the authors and publishers, are listed as 
aservice to businessmen. Please note: The 
Department has no copies of private publi- 
cations for distribution and cannot be 
responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


The United Nations and World Govern- 
ment. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1950. 50 pp. Price 25 
cents) Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


This is a factual study made by the Cham- 
ber’s Committee on International Political 
and Social Problems in answer to many in- 
quiries as to the Chamber’s position on world 
government. 

‘It has seemed to the Committee on In- 
ternational Political and Social Problems,” 
states the Foreword, “that much of the dis- 
cussion on this subject has been on the 
desirability or undesirability of world gov- 
ernment as an ideal rather than on the 
methods proposed for handling practical 
problems and that there was a need for a 
factual and nonpropaganda study.” 

The study selects some of the practical 
problems that arise in the United Nations 
and other existing international organiza- 
tions and that would have to be met by any 
proposed world government or federation. 
It shows how the United Nations is trying to 
deal with them and also the solutions pro- 
posed by three of the more important bodies 
working in this country for a new set-up in 
international affairs. These bodies are the 
United World Federalists, the Committee To 
Frame a World Constitution, and Federal 
Union, Inc 


The International Trade Organization 
and the Reconstruction of World Trade. 
The Research and Policy Committee, 
Committee for Economic Development. 
1949. 45 pp. Single copies available 
without charge from Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 


This study expresses the conviction of the 
Committee for Economic Development con- 
cerning world trade as follows: 

“A large and growing volume of interna- 
tional trade, based on national specialization 
and the international division of labor, will 
foster the achievement of higher levels of 
material well-being for ourselves and others.” 

Continuing, the study states: 

“* * * the level of our material wel- 
fare could be noticeably affected by a change 
in the volume of our foreign trade. There 
are many goods—manufactured and agricul- 
tural products as well as raw materials— 
which we can obtain on more advantageous 
terms by importing them from other coun- 
tries and paying for them with the goods 
which we are best suited to produce. More- 
over, there are many basic American prod- 
ucts, ranging from cotton to industrial 
machinery, whose producers are vitally de- 
pendent on the maintenance and extension 
of their foreign markets, and in which there 
would be difficult and painful problems of 
readjustment if foreign markets were to 
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shrink. Finally our interest in the growth 
of world trade springs from our conviction 
that whatever contributes to the realization 
of a better life for the people of the world 
also helps to safeguard freedom and to secure 
peace.” 

In a chapter titled “Issues in the Recon- 
struction of World Trade” the study com- 
ments on the effect on world trade of two 
world wars and a world-wide depression. Jt 
discusses the effects of industrialization, 
protectionism, the desire for national secu- 
rity, state trading, and other factors. The 
following significant statement relates to 
import restrictions: 

“We believe that the widespread use of 
discriminatory import restrictions since the 
war has tended seriously to distort the pat- 
tern of world trade, and that the creation 
of an efficient world trading system requires 
their speedy elimination. At the same time, 
we recognize that the mere elimination of 
discriminatory import controls will not 
remedy the underlying disequilibrium of 
which they are a symptom, and that the 
establishment of some other more satisfac- 
tory means of balancing the world’s dollar 
accounts is a necessary condition for the 
abandonment of discriminatory controls.” 

Approximately one-half the report deals 
with the Committee’s opinion of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization as a means of fur- 
thering world trade. Some provisions of the 
Charter are presented as “clearly desirable’; 
some, as “acceptable on balance’”’; and others, 
as “unacceptable.” 


Indian Economics and Pakistani Eco- 
nomics. B. B. Ghosh. 1949. 627 pp. 
Price 10 rupees. A. Mukherjee and Com- 
pany, Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 12, 
India. 


This book, written by an Indian professor, 
lecturer, and author, deals with the post- 
partition period. It treats both India and 
Pakistan from the viewpoints of their natural 
resources, mineral resources, population, 
agricultural production and exports, indus- 
tries, currency and exchange, banking and 
credit, transport, finance, trade, and so on. 


The British Pharmaceutical Codex, 
1949, Published by direction of the 
Council of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. 1949, 1562 pp. Price 
£3 3s. The Pharmaceutical Press, 17 
Bloomsbury Square, W. C. 1, London, 
England. 


This work is designed as a book of refer- 
ence for those engaged in prescribing or 
dispensing medicines. It is equally valuable 
as a standard book of reference for analysts 
and others. 

Generally, the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex embodies in one book what would 
correspond to the United States Pharmaco- 





Foreign Service Officer 
THOMAS K. WRIGHT 


Thomas K. Wright, First Secretary and 
Consul at Mexico City, was assigned to his 
present post shortly after he was commis- 
sioned in the Foreign Service in February 
1948. 

He was born at 
Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, was gradu- 
ated from the local 
high school, and 
received his B. S. 
degree from. the 
Rhode Island State 
College. He served 
in the United 
States Navy During 
World War II, both 
in this country and 
overseas, attaining 
the rank of Com- 
mander. Before the war he was a production 
manager for private corporations. 


Wright 





poeia, National Formulary, and United States 
Dispensatory. 

The volume is divided into seven parts as 
follows: General Monographs; Antisera, Vac- 
cines, and Related Substances; Preparations 
of Human Blood; Surgical Ligatures and Su- 
tures; Surgical Dressings; Formulary (for- 
mulas of official preparations and dosage); 
and Appendices. There are 12 Appendices as 
follows: Weights and Measures; Metric-Im- 
perial Conversion Tables; Names, Symbols, 
Atomic Numbers, and Atomic Weights of the 
Elements; Reagents; Quantitative Tests for 
Arsenic; Quantitative Test for Lead; Deter- 
mination of Copper, Lead, and Zinc in Char- 
coal; Determination of Alcohol Content; 
Determination of Vitamins; Examination of 
Surgical Dressings; Sterilization; and De- 
leted Monographs. 

Although the British Food and Drugs Act 
of 1938 states in general language under 
what conditions a person shall be guilty of 
an offense under the Act, it provides no 
standard by which quality may be deter- 
mined. The British Pharmacopoeia is gen- 
erally accepted in courts of law as providing 
a presumptive standard for the substances 
treated in it, and the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex is commonly regarded in a similar 
manner in relation to substances included in 
it but not in the Pharmacopoeia. 

Those who ship to the United Kingdom or 
its colonies such products as are included in 
the British Pharmaceutical Codex, or those 
who wish to export them into the United 
States, will profit from an acquaintance with 
this work. 


Dictionary of Business Terms; Spanish- 
English and English-Spanish. Louis A. 
Robb. 1949. 219 pp. Price $4. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


This volume includes several thousand 
words and phrases omitted from the new 
edition of Mr. Robb’s Engineers’ Dictionary 
because they were not, strictly speaking, en- 
gineering terms. Here the author endeavors 
to include the modern vocabulary of bank- 
ing; of transportation by land, sea, and air; 
and of the stock and commodity exchanges. 





In French West Africa, the consumption 
tax on beer was reduced from 10 percent to 
5 percent ad valorem by an order of January 
20, 1950, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on January 28. 








EXPORT CONTROL: An 
Appraisal of Significant 


Recent Developments 
(Continued from p. 7) 

cerns that have no intention of assum- 
ing export responsibilities, but are 
actually mere suppliers who intend to 
let the foreign buyer and his forwarding 
or buying agent carry out the entire 
exportation. Despite their express un- 
dertaking to be strictly accountable for 
full and proper performance of the 
license, such concerns make no attempt 
to check on even the ocean routing of 
their goods. 

Still another recurring failure to 
comply with export-control regulations 
arises when a United States concern, 
often a freight forwarder, applies for a 
license in his own name on behalf of a 
foreign consignee that has bought com- 
modities here f. o. b. plant door and is 
unable to obtain an export license in his 
name because he is not subject to United 
States jurisdiction. In such cases, under 
the regulations, the licensee is the prin- 
cipal, directly responsible to OIT, re- 
gardless of his desire to be considered 
a mere agent for a foreign principal. 
Too often such a licensee fails to carry 
out his responsibilities by neglecting to 
assure himself at all times that the ex- 
portation is being effectuated in accord- 
ance with the terms of the license. 

Licensees and their forwarding agents 
occasionally lack full appreciation of 
their responsibility to inform OIT of any 
change in material facts that come to 
their attention after a license has been 
issued. Such responsibility includes in- 
forming OIT of any development occur- 
ring before completion of an expor- 
tation which would raise a suspicion in 
the mind of a reasonably prudent ex- 
porter as to the correctness of informa- 
tion stated in the license application 
respecting the ultimate destination, the 
actual consignee, or the true end-use. 
Under the regulations, representations in 
applications are deemed to be continu- 
ously accurate. Representations, true 
when made, may become false later if 
contradictory information is not dis- 
closed to OIT as soon as known to the 
licensee or his forwarding agent. 

The excuse frequently given in such 
cases is that the highly responsible duties 
of preparing applications and handling 
exportations, including the preparation 
of Shipper’s Export Declarations and 
bills of lading, are entrusted to minor 
employees who act with little or no su- 
pervision. Large exporting and forward- 
ing concerns have been especially prone 
to advance this reason. It is an excuse 
which, particularly in the field of strate- 
gic commodities, cannot be accepted, for 
reasons of general law and the national 
security. 

It is hoped that this description of the 
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TABLE 3.—Punitive Actions Taken by De- 
partment of Commerce, by Type, for 
1948 (July-December, both inclusive), 
1949 and 1950 (January and February) 


Number of actions 


Type of action 


1948 (July 
(July-, 1949 | 28D. 1948 
Dee Ret Feb 
eb.) 1950 
Warning letters to minor vio- 
lators 93 159 5 257 
Applications recommended 
for rejection 9 240) 252 
zicense suspensions, revoca- 
tions, or cancellations 19 x0) 10 59 
Issuance of charging letter 9 12 2 53 
Referral to Justice Depart- 
ment for criminal prosecu- 
tion ) 10 0 19 
Other 4 1 12 
Total 143 48S 21 652 
Seizures by Customs 158 | 220 0 378 


Source: Office of International Trade, U. 8. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


more frequent types of violation will as- 
sist unwary exporters in avoiding ‘“com- 
pliance proceedings” resulting primarily 
from administrative carelessness in con- 
forming to export-control regulations. 


Effectiveness of Security 
Control 


AFTER TWO YEARS of export control 
for reasons of the national security, it 
is fitting to ask whether the control has 
been effective and whether its continu- 
ance is required. Elsewhere in this 
presentation it is indicated that the effec- 
tiveness of the United States control has 
been limited in part by the absence of 
comparable controls by all important 
sources of security items and by unau- 
thorized transshipment. Even with 
these limitations, the reply to both 
questions is unequivocally “yes.” 

Since the inception of the program in 
March 1948, more than $150,000,000 of 
strategic materials have been denied 
direct shipment to Soviet Bloc destina- 
tions, and over $12,000,000 to other 
destinations. Of the latter, more than 
half has been to avoid transshipment to 
the Soviet Bloc. But dollar evaluation 
cannot reflect adequately the value 
placed on the receipt of such materials 
in the Soviet Bloc. The value to the 
Soviets of a specialized steel plant, of 
highly automatic metalworking ma- 
chinery developed during the _ war, 
specialized steels, valves, precision bear- 
ings, electronic and other’ research 
equipment, lube oils, and of technical 
know-how is not accurately reflected in 
United States standard export prices. 

Evidence received by OIT from the 
various intelligence services has attested 
to the impact of these controls on the 
Soviet areas’ industrial war potential. 
Additional evidence lies in their constant 
search for such equipment through 
clandestine channels and the premium 
prices being offered for many commodi- 
ties. 





Table 4 reveals the dollar value of 
license applications received by OIT 
from March 1948 through February 1959, 
together with the amounts approved and 
denied. The data reveal that, in the year 
beginning March 1948, 39 percent of the 
dollar volume applied for was denied, 
and in the year beginning March 1949 
31 percent. These data reflect not only 
the severity of the security policy, but 
also the dollar volume of applications 
for Eastern Europe that are for highly 
strategic goods for the several countries. 
The latter point, however, is more clearly 
shown for all Eastern Europe in table 5 
which indicates the percentage distribu- 
tion of total exports to Eastern Europe 
by commodity groups for 1947, 1948, and 
1949. The change in commodity distri- 
bution of such exports indicates signifi- 
cant shifts. The changes in nonmetallic 
minerals from 3.9 percent in 1947 to 2.4 
percent in 1949, in machinery and 
vehicles from 41.3 percent to 24.1 per- 
cent, and in metals and metal manufac- 
tures from 7 percent to 3.6 percent were 
probably influenced significantly by the 
severity of security policy. 

Another indication of the stringency 
of security controls to the Soviet Orbit 
may be found in an analysis of the de- 
nial of applications for shipment to the 
Soviet Bloc for a group of highly stra- 
tegic commodities. Such an analysis for 
1949 for strategic commodities repre- 
senting 22 percent of the dollar value of 
all applications received for that area 
showed that 39 percent of the applica- 
tions were denied, representing 71 per- 
cent of the dollar value of all cases. 

Although other factors undoubtedly 
played a part in the decline of U. S. 
exports to Eastern Europe since early 
1948, export-control restrictions were 
probably the prime determinant. The 
quantities denied under security control 
represented a significant portion of the 
difference between the level of 1947 ex- 
ports to Eastern Europe and current lev- 
els if allowance is made for clearly non- 
strategic categories such as food. Table 
6 presents the exports to Eastern Europe 
by country for 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

Even though other major develop- 


TABLE 5 Percentage Distribution of Total 
1. S. Barports’ to Bastern BRurope by 
Commodity Groups for 1947, 1948, and 


1949 
( lit 1 4 G48 14g 
Percent Perce Percent 

1// commodities “ 1000 n0 
Foodstuff 0. 7 Gs af 
Nonmetallic minerals ) 1 24 
Metals and manufacture 7.0 1s 3 6 
lextile fiber ind manu 

factures ge 2] 42.2 
Machinery and vehicl 41.3 1) 24.1 
All other 20.4 A). 7 1s. 1 

Excludes reexport 

2 Based on data for 9 months of 1949 

NOTE Percentages in columns do not add to 100 


percent, because of rounding of 


Source: Bureau of the Censu 
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qapLe 4.—Total United States Baport Ipplications Submitted. by Soviet Bloe and 
Lmounts Approved and Denied, March 1948—February 1950 


[Unit: Millions of dollars} 


March 1948- February 1949 | March 1949-February 1950 Total (2-year period) 


Country 
\ pplica Ap Denied Applica- \p Denied Applica Ap- Denied 
tions proved tions proved tions proved 
AJbania 0.3 0.3 (*) 0.3 0.3 (*) 
Bulgaria 5.9 3.6 2.3] 1.9 1.8 3.1 10.8 5.4 5.4 
Czechoslovakia O16 21.8 39.8 19. 2 14.0 5.2 SOS 35.8 45.0 
Finland 54.4 14.6 OS 27.5 24.4 3.0 81.9 60.0 12.8 
Germany (Soviet Zone 1.4 1.4 (*) 1.9 1.6 3 6.3 6.0 3 
Hungary 8.5 1.58 3.7 5.0 3.2 1.8 13.5 8.0 5 
Poland 58, 2 WW. 3 8.9 17.6 13.1 1.5 75.8 62.4 13.4 
Rumania 11.0 &.3 Ue 5.9 2.4 3.5 16.9 10.7 6.2 
U.S.8.R 35. 7 10.0 25.7 17.0 3.9 13.1 52.7 13.9 38.8 
Yugoslavia 24.8 14.6 10. 2 65.9 19.9 15.9 90.7 64.5 26, 1 
Total 204.9 161.7 103. 2 164.8 114.4 50.4 420. 7 276. 1 153. 6 
*Less than $50,000 
NOTE lotals will not necessarily add—because of rounding, 
Tanie 6.-United States Exports to Lastern Burope by Country, 1947-49 
(Thousands of dollars} 
Eastern Europe, excluding U.S. 8. R 
Total, 
Period all 
Czecho-| Fun. | Fin- | PM) yugo- | Alba- | Ru- | Bul- | , , |Bastern 
lo veces land ind slavia nia mania | varia rotal | U.S Europe 
Vakis atid Danzig _ SR 
Total, 1947 18,604 | 12,730 | 59, 210 |106, 158 | 29, 575 4,465 | 15,075 1,401 (277,216 |148,950 | 426, 166 
Total, 1948 20, 636 7,406 | 36,463 | 55, 576 &, O17 344 7, 542 2,086 138,070 | 28.003 > 166,073 
First quarter 10,166 | 2,782 | 10,108 | 28,624 | 2,433 237 201 85 | 57,926 | 20,845 | 78,773 
Second quarts 1, BNI 1, 330 &, 421 3, 860 1, 000 2s 1, 382 455 | 20,857 4, 200 25, O57 
Third quarter 41s 1,713 | 10,913 | 9,411 1, 592 25 1, 538 663 | 29, 273 1,779 | 31,052 
Fourth quarts 2,670 | 1, 581 7,021 | 18,681 | 2, 901 M4 | 1,331 683 | 30,012 | 1,177 | 31,189 
Total, 1949 21, 58S 5,204 25,844 | 23,510 | 20,954 106 3, 255 1,373 (101, 924 6,671 | 108, 595 
First quartet 7, 498 708 | 7,698 | 5,430 | 4, 169 35 | 1, 387 130 | 27,055 | 2,279 | 29,334 
Second quarter 2 O70 1, 387 7, 236) s OU] 5 974 “hy 1.411 Oxt) 7. HVS 2 55Q 30. 764 
Third quarts 6, 32 09 6, 710 8,789) 5,411 15 157 63 | 22, 864 633 | 23, 497 
Fourth quarter TOO) 2 80 1, 2) 6, 200 5, 400 $0) HWM) 24. 800 WM) 25 (MK) 
Pre i 
NOTE Pot ‘ t necessarily add-— because of rounding 


ments in West-East relations, such as 
the Atlantic Pact and its Military As- 


further that it has been decided that eco- 
nomically it is not feasible to tar a road until 


aid a minimum daily traffic of 100 vehicles has 
PES ne ee ave bee ate y £ as 
sistance Program, have been initiated been attained. This minimum is met mostly 


since the start of export security con- by trucks bringing peanuts to the railway in 
trols, the continued control of exports the north and cocoa in the west, 


and in 
may be required beyond the termination these areas progress is being made. Because 
date of its current authority (June 30, all tar must be imported it costs about 


£1,000 a mile to cover an existing road. 
This figure includes the cost of establishing 
a 6-inch gravel base; annual maintenance 
costs are about £100 a mile. 

The vast majority of Nigeria's major roads 
are made of laterite which is a form of gravel 
mixed with ironstone peculiar to Africa. It 
fortunately contains substantial quantities 
of clay, can be easily put down damp and 
rolled, and is readily available in nearly all 
parts of the country. Because of its ubiquity 
and the ease with which it can be applied the 
istered cost is relatively low—about £200 a mile 
excluding bridges and culverts; if these are 
included the increased cost is estimated at 
another £300 a mile. 

Most work in 1949 was done in the North- 
ern Provinces in an effort to facilitate ship- 
ment of peanuts. These roads for the most 
part centered around Kano, the railhead 
Possibly the most significant road completed 
during the year was that between Enugu and 
Manfe which offered for the first time a 
connection between the British section of the 
Southern Cameroons and Nigeria. Hereto- 
fore the only means of access to the Cam- 
eroons has been by sea or air 


1951). However long this control is re- 
quired, OIT will continue to strive to 
increase its effectiveness, to minimize its 
impact on the trade, and to remove or 
lessen trade inequities that develop for 
the U. S. exporter. OIT hopes that the 
trading community will for its part con- 
tinue to advise and assist OIT in all ways 
possible, to the end that export control 
shall be fairly and effectively admin- 





Nigeria Reports Road 
Developments in 1949 


Some 297 miles of roads were added to 
Nigeria’s network during 1949, making a total 
of 26,242 miles: of this 835 were bituminous 
surfaced and the remainder with earth or 
laterite. The country is now well connected 
by roads, and during the dry season (Novem- 
ber to June) the roads are in a reasonably 
good state 

The American Consulate General reports 


March 27. 1950 


Postal Service, Shanghai 


The Post Office at Shanghai has started to 
receive parcels and mail for the following 
countries: Afghanistan, Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, British North Borneo, Denmark, Fin- 
land, France, Germany, England, Greece, 
Hong Kong, Hungary, Japan, Malaya, Mexico, 
Morocco, Norway, Rumania, Saudi Arabia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
States, and Yugoslavia. Postage for mail and 
parcels is set at PN900 for each 50 grams, the 
minimum charge for each parcel being 
PN4,600, according to information reaching 
the American Consulate General at Shang- 
hai. 


Indian Committee Studies 
Air-Transport Industry 


The Government of India has appointed a 
committee of three to investigate the position 
of the air-transport industry, according to 
the American Embassy at New Delhi. The 
Committee members are Justice Rajadhya- 
kaha of the Bombay High Court, Chairman; 
and H. L. De, of the Tariff Board, and 
Mr. Narayanswamy, Joint Secretary of the 
Finance Ministry, members. 

The terms of reference of the Committee 
are: (a) The present state of the air-trans- 
port industry; (b) shortcomings, if any, in 
the organization and management of the 
industry as a whole or in regard to any in- 
dividual company; (c) major defects and 
difficulties in this industry as at present con- 
stituted; (d) the operation of Indian air serv- 
ices, internal or external, with maximum 
economy and due provision for adequate de- 
velopment during the period 1950-54; and 
(e) desirability, practicability, and economic 
consequences of the operation of the said 
air services under State ownership and man- 
agement, either directly or through a cor- 
porate body, and the cost of acquisition of 
such ownership. 


New Radio Station 
Opened in Paraguay 

A new radio station known as Radio Gua- 
rani began operations in Paraguay in Janu- 
ary 1950. The call letters of the new station 
are ZP7. It will operate on a frequency of 
900 kilocycles with an authorized power of 


15 kilowatts and a power output of 2 
kilowatts. 
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ethyl ester), methylcyclohexanol, methylcy- 
clohexanone, methylene dichloride. 


United States of 
Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE* 
Indonesian imports in November 1949 
totaled 175,818 metric tons valued at 111,- 





1 The statistical data refer to the Federal 
territories as known prior to December 27, 
1949, and do not include, therefore, data for 
the Republican areas. These are not known. 
Conversions were, made at the exchange rate 
furnished by the International Monetary 
Fund of 1 guilder—US$0.263158 for imports 
and US$0.37693 for exports. 


1] 








753,000 guilders (US$29,409,000), as com- 
pared with October imports of 168,908 tons 
valued at 106,074,000 guilders (US$27,914,000) . 
Major import items included textiles (yarns, 
sarongs, cotton piece goods, and gunny 
sacks), which accounted for 19.9 percent by 
value of the total, or 22,203,000 guilders 
(US$5,843,000) . 

Machinery of all kinds accounted for 11.9 
percent (13,302,000 guilders); petroleum, 5.9 
percent (6,600,000 guilders); rice, 5.5 percent 
(6,101,000 guilders); flour, 2.5 percent (2,846,- 
000); other foodstuffs, tobacco products, and 
beverages 3.4 percent (3,819,000); passenger 
automobiles, trucks, busses, and chassis, 2.5 
percent (2,823,000); fertilizers, 1.4 percent 
(1,562,000); pharmaceuticals and drugs, 1.2 
percent (1,327,000); and roofing materials, 
structural steel, and other products, 1.0 per- 
cent (1,149,000). See table I. 


TABLE I.—IJndonesia: Imports, November 
1949 


Quantity; Value 
Item (metric | (000 
tons) | guilders) 


Total____- 175,818 | 111,753 
Textiles__ 3, 870 22, 203 
Machinery and apparatus 4, 183 13, 302 
Petroleum and products : 88, 917 | 6, 600 
| Rh an 11, 661 | 6, 101 
,. a 7, 242 | 2, 846 
Other foodstuffs, tobacco products, 

and beverages --- ; 2, 984 3, 819 
Passenger cars, buses, trucks, and 

chassis - ---- 963 | 2, 823 
Fertilizers___-- 6, 298 1, 562 
Pharmaceuticals and dyes : 120 | 1, 327 
Roofing material, structural steel, 

etc__ 1,055 | 1, 149 
Other 48, 525 50, 021 


Exports during the month amounted to 
1,112,123 metric tons valued at 169,873,000 
guilders (US$64,030,000) and October exports 
amounted to 325,808 tons with a value of 
79,251,000 guilders (US$29,872,000). Crude 
petroleum and refined products accounted 
for 36.6 percent by value of the total (62,- 
144,000 guilders); rubber, 21.5 percent 
(36,568,000 guilders); palm oil, 8.6 percent 
(14,686,000 guilders); copra, 6.1 percent 
(10,441,000 guilders); tin 6.1 percent (10,- 
362,000 guilders); tea, 3 percent (5,096,000) ; 
coffee, 2 percent (3,453,000); sugar, 2 percent 
(3,451,000); kopak, 1.7 percent (2,899,000); 
tobacco, 1.5 percent (2,545,000), and various 
other products, 10.9 percent. See table II. 


TasLe II.—IJndonesia: Exports, November 


1949 
Quantity Value 
Item (metric (000 

tons guilders 
Total 1, 112, 123 169, 873 
Crude petroleum and products 938, 951 62, 144 
Rubber-_- ” 43, 429 36, 568 
Palm oil 16, 269 14, 686 
Copra_. 19, 722 10, 441 
3 1, 892 10, 362 
Tea_ 2, 052 5, 096 
Coffee 1, 852 3, 453 
Sugar. 8, 935 3, 451 
Kapok _. 1, 769 2, 899 
Tobacco 349 2, 545 
All other 76, 903 18, 228 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoaL Export Duty REMOVED 


In accordance with a decree issued by the 
Indonesian Department of Finance, coal ex- 
ports will be exempted from the general 
export duty of 3 percent for 1 year from 
February 1, 1950. 
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Subscrip- 
tion rates 
—— Commodity parts Do- . 
mes- pl 
tie rece 
mail | ™2!! 
1 | Transport, Communications, and 
Utilities . $1.50 | $2.00 

2 | Chemicals 1. 50 2.00 

3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 

4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 150) 62.00 

5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1. 50 2. 00 

6 Foods and Related Agricultural \, | om 

e { Products... ; f . 

9 | Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1.35 
10 | Pulp and Paper 1.00 1. 35 
11 | Leather and Products 1.50 2.00 
12 | Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1. 35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1, 35 
14 | Personal Durables 1. 50 2. 00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating,and Hardware 1.00 1. 35 
16 | Rubber Products 11.00 1.35 
17 | Scientifie and Professional Goods 1.00 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1.50) 2.00 
19 | Textiles and Products 1. 50 2.00 
21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 

and Agricultural 1.00 1,35 
22 | Motive Products (includes No. 20, 

Aeronautical Equipment 1.00 1.35 
23 | Metals and Minerals 1.00 1. 35 
24 | Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1.35 


NotTE.—Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office (a list of these 
appears on p. 2 of this magazine). Be sure to give name 
and address and indicate part or parts requested. Single 
copies, 5 cents, 


TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES. 
India’s Electric Supply. Vol. VIII, Part 1, 
No. 1. February 1950. 2 pp. 

DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Pharmaceuticals, 
Proprietary Medicines, Biologicals, and Me- 
dicinal Chemicals—Venezuela. Vol. VIII, 
Part 3, No. 2. February 1950. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest 
of International Developments—Motion Pic- 
tures. Vol. VIII, Part 4, No. 3. February 
1950. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Still 
Picture Photographic Cameras in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the United Kingdom. Vol. VIII, 
Part 4, No.4. February 1950. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Still 
Picture Photographic Cameras in France and 
Italy. Vol. VII, Part 4,No.5. February 1950. 
4 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Radio 
Apparatus: Hong Kong. Vol. VIII, Part 5, 
No. 2. February 1950. 2 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Seed Situation in the Netherlands. Vol. VIII, 
Part 6-7-8, No.3. February 1950. 4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
The Cuban Lard Market. Vol. VIII, Part 6- 
7-8, No. 4. February 1950. 2 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 
9, No.4. February 1950. 3 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PropucTs. Plywood 
and Veneer Industry in Canada. Vol. VIII, 
Part 9, No. 5. February 1950. 4 pp. 

LEATHER AND Propucts. Shoes and Leather 
Manufactures, Republic of the Philippines. 
Vol. VIII, Part 11, No.2. February 1950. 3 pp. 








HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Digest of In. 
ternational Developments—Glassware and 
Pottery. Vol. VIII, Part 12, No. 2. February 
1950. 2 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Type- 
writers in Colombia, Cuba, and Venezuela. 
Vol. VIII, Part 13,No.1. February 1950. 3 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VIII, 
Part 15, No. 2. February 1950. 4 pp. 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Prod. 
ucts—Turkey. Vol. VIII, Part 16, No. 2. Feb. 
ruary 1950. 3 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Periodical and Book 
Publishing in Spain and Book Publishing in 
Portugal. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 2. February 
1950. 4 pp. 

SPECIAL Propucts. Asphalt and Asbestos 
Roofing and Siding Products—Venezuela and 
Uruguay. Vol. VIII, Part 18, No. 3. Febru- 
ary 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VIII, Part 19, No. 
8. February 1950. 4 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL, Agricultural Machinery and 
Tractors in Madagascar. Vol. VIII, Part 21, 
No. 3. February 1950. 2 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Agricultural Machinery in 
Brazil. Vol VIII, Part 21, No. 4. February 
1950. 3 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. The Production 
and Foreign Trade of the German Iron and 
Steel Industry. Vol. VIII, Part 23, No. 1. 
February 1950. 8 pp. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine] 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Citronella Oil, Java 
and Ceylon. Vol. VIII, Part 3, Sup. No. 1. 
March 1950. 7 pp. 

FOODS AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
United States Foreign Trade in Field Seeds. 
Vol. VIII, Parts 6-7-8, Sup. No. 4. February 
1950. 10 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Market for 
Hardwood Lumber in Selected Foreign 
Countries. Vol. VIII, Part 9, Sup. No. 3. 
February 1950. 12 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Market for 
Hardwood Lumber in Selected Foreign Coun- 
tries. Vol. VIII, Part 9, Sup. No. 4. Febru- 
ary 1950. 12 pp. 

PULP AND PaPeR. United Kingdom—Pulp 
and Paper Developments, Third Quarter 
1949. Vol. VIII, Part 10, Sup. No. 3. Febru- 
ary 1950. 9 pp. 

PULP AND PAPER. United States Trade in 
Pulp, Paper, and Related Products. Vol. 
VIII, Part 10, Sup. No. 4. March 1960. 
6 pp. 

SPECIAL PropuUcTS. Progress in British 
Plastics Production. Vol. VIII, Part 18, Sup. 
No. 1. March 1950. 9 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Flax and Hemp 
Industry—Finland. Vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. 
No. 14. March 1950. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool Price 
Index (Week Ending February 24, 1950). 
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vol. VIII, Part 19, Sup. No. 15. March 1950. 
_ AND PropucTs. Sheep Numbers 
and Wool Clip, Colombia. Vol. VIII, Part 
19, Sup. No. 16. March 1950. 2 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Carpet Wool In- 
dex (Week ending March 3, 1950). Vol. VIII, 
Part 19, Sup. No. 17, 1 p. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 

SERVICE 

{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 

eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 

price. For sale by the Superintendent of 

Documents, U. S. Government Printing 

Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 

ment of Commerce Field Offices listed on 
page 2 of this magazine] 


Preparing Shipments to France (Docu- 
mentation, Consular, and Customs Require- 
ments). Vol. VI, No. 141. December 1949. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Cuba (Documen- 
tation, Consular, and Customs Require- 
ments). Vol. VI, No. 142. December 1949. 
8 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Marketing Areas in Mexico. Vol. VI, No. 
143. December 1949. 12 pp. Price 10 
cents. 

Index to International Reference Service, 
Volume VI, 1949 (Numerical Index, Index by 
Countries, and Index by Series). Vol. VI, 
No. 144. December 1949 4 pp. Price 5 
cents. 


Bureau of the Census 


{Publications for which a price is given are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce listed on page 2 
of this magazine. Other publications are 
free upon request from the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D .C.] 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the U. S. (Issued monthly and also on a 
quarterly and cumulative basis.) Novem- 
ber 1949. 41 pp. Monthly, 15 cents; 
yearly, $2.25. 

FT 110—-United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption. Commodity by 
Country of Origin. November 1949. 110 
pp. Monthly, 25 cents; yearly, $3.00. 

FT 120—-United States Imports of Merchan- 
dise for Consumption. Country of Origin 
by Subgroup. December 1949. 29 pp. 
Monthly, 10 cents; yearly, $1.25. 

FT 410—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Part I. Com- 
modity Groups 00-5. November 1949. 63 
pp. Monthly, 25 cents; yearly, $3.00. 

FT 410--United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Commodity by 
Country of Destination. Part II. Com- 
modity Groups 6-9. November 1949. 88 
pp. Monthly, 30 cents; yearly, $3.50. 

FT 420—United States Exports of Domestic 
and Foreign Merchandise. Country of 
Destination by Subgroup. November 1949. 
54 pp. Monthly, 15 cents; yearly, $1.50. 

FT 800—United States Trade in Merchandise 
and Gold and Silver with United States 
Territories and Possessions (Except Alaska 
and Hawaii). November 1949. 17 pp. 
Monthly, 10 cents; yearly, $1.25 

FT 810—-Bunker Oil and Coal Laden in the 
United States on Vessels Engaged in For- 
eign Trade. Summary report. December 
1949. 2 pp. Monthly. 

FT 900—United States Foreign Trade. Total 
Trade. Summary Report. December 1949. 
3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 930—United States Foreign Trade. 
Trade by Commodity. Summary Report. 
December 1949. 10 pp. Monthly. 
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FT 950—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Country. Summary Report. Decem- 
ber 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

FT 951—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with ECA Countries. Summary Report. 
December 1949. 1p. Monthly. 

FT 952—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
with the U. S. S. R. and Other Eastern 
Europe. Summary Report. December 
i949. 1p. Monthly. 

FT 970—United States Foreign Trade. Trade 
by Customs District. Summary Report. 
November 1949. 2 pp. Monthly. 

Fr ?72—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by United States Port. 
Summary Report. October 1949. 9 pp. 
Monthly. 

FT 973-E—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Ex- 
ports. Summary Report. October 1949. 
3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 973-1—United States Foreign Trade. 
Water-Borne Trade by Trade Area. Im- 
ports. Summary Report. October 1949. 3 
pp. Monthly. 

FT 975—United States Foreign Trade. Ves- 
sel Entrances and Clearances. Summary 
Report. December 1949. 3 pp. Monthly. 

FT 976—Shipments Under the United States 
Foreign-Aid Programs Made on Army- or 
Navy-Operated Vessel (American Flag) by 
Port of Lading by Country of Destination. 
December 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

FT 981—Shipping Weight and Dollar Value 
of Merchandise Laden On and Unladen 
From Vessels at United States Ports during 
the Intransit Movement of Merchandise 
from One Foreign Country to Another. 
November 1949. 4 pp. Monthly. 

Foreign Trade Statistics Notes. January 
1950. pp. 1-10. Monthly. 

Special Statistical Reports on United States 
Water-Borne Foreign Commerce. United 
States Vessel Exports to ECA Countries by 
Type of Vessel and by Flag of Vessel. 4pp., 
tables. Issued at irregular intervals. 
(No. 17) August 1949. (No. 18) Septem- 
ber 1949. 

P. B. 148B-I—Schedule B. Supplement to 
Schedule B “Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported From the United States.” Part I. 
Alphabetical Index, January 1, 1949, Edi- 
tion. 18 pp. 

P. B. 148B—II—Schedule B. Supplement to 
Schedule B. “Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported From the United States.” Part II. 
Numbered classifications and articles in- 
cluded. January 1, 1949, Edition. 23 pp. 

P. B. 149B-I—Schedule B. Miscellaneous 
Changes in Part I of Schedule B, “Statis- 
tical Classification of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported From the United 
States,” January 1, 1949, Edition. Retro- 
active to January 1, 1949. 11 pp. unnum- 
bered. 

P. B. 150A—Changes in Schedule A “Statis- 
tical Classification of Imports into the 
United States.” September 1, 1946, Edi- 
tion. Termination of the rates of duty 
previously proclaimed with the Republic 
of Colombia. Effective December 1, 1949. 
3 pp. 

P. B. 151-1—Changes in Part I of Schedule 
B, “Statistical Classification of Domestic 
and Foreign Commodities Exported From 
the United States,” January 1, 1949, Edi- 
tion. Retroactive to January 1, 1949. 3 pp. 

P. B. 151-II—Changes in Part II of Schedule 
B, “Statistical Classification of Domestic 
and Foreign Commodities Exported From 
the United States,” January 1, 1949, Edi- 
tion. Retroactive to January 1, 1949. 2 pp. 

P. B. 152B-I & II—Changes in Parts I and II 
of Schedule B, “Statistical Classification 
of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 


E. E. Schnellbacher Honored 
With Gold Medal of Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


The Gold Medal of the Department of Com- 
merce was recently awarded to E. E. Schnell- 
bacher for his outstanding contributions over 
many years to promotion of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States. He has been with 
the Department since 1924 and presently is 
Director of the Intelligence and Service Divi- 
sion of the Office of International Trade. In 
recent weeks he has served as Acting Direc- 
tor of OIT. There probably is no other em- 
ployee of the Commerce Department who is 
more widely known and respected among 
world traders. 





Secretary Charles Sawyer (right) present- 
ing medal to E. E. Schnellbacher. 


Mr Schnellbacher’s career has been con- 
spicuously one of progressive responsibility 
and mounting achievement in the public 
service, with particular emphasis on service 
to the international trading community of 
the United States. As the responsible head 
of the Department’s activities for obtaining 
and utilizing commercial information, he has 
been the creative guiding personality in the 
development of techniques for the prompt 
procurement of such data and for their effec- 
tive dissemination. 

During the late war he made important 
contributions to the program of economic 
warfare, for which he received citations from 
several sources. Also, he is the author of 
hundreds of articles and papers in the field 
of international trade and economics. 

“Mr. Schnellbacher’s career in the De- 
partment of Commerce,” said the citation 
presented at the recent ceremony, “typifies 
the finest aspects of life in the public service, 
and his exceptional competence and creative 
leadership in his chosen field of work are 
outstanding assets to the Department.” 





ported From the United States,” January 1, 
1949, Edition. Retroactive to January 1, 


1950. 1 p. 
Foreign Commerce Statistical Decision Ti. 
2 pp. 


Schedule B. Comparison of Commodity 
Classifications Shown During 1948 and 
1949, “‘Statistical Classification of Domestic 
and Foreign Commodities Exported From 
the United States,’’ December 1949. 66 pp. 
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furnace systems, cyclon furnaces, coal-crush- 
ing plants; also, wishes to visit laboratories 
to study problems of purification of boiler 
water. Scheduled to arrive March 17, via 
New York City, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. 
U. S. address: Biltmore Hotel, Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 

74. Ireland, Northern—Henry Smyth Cal- 
derwood, representing Anny Lewinter, Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Church Street, New- 
townards, County Down, is interested in ex- 
porting women’s and men’s knitted outerwear 
to the United States. Scheduled to arrive 
during April, for a visit of 4 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o William Quirin, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Boston, New 
York, Philade]phia, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, and“Lds Angeles. , 

75. Ireland, Northern — Robert Clement 
Wilson and Robert Lowry Palmer, represent- 
ing Newforge, Limited (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer, agent), Newforge Lane, Malone 
Road, Belfast, are interested in exporting 
canned foods to the United States, and in 
purchasing food-processing machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive April 4, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 to 9 weeks. U.S. address: New 
Weston Hotel, Madison Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street. New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and Omaha. 

76. Netherlands—Franciscus Gerardus J. 
Beerkens, representing N. V. Fijnhout & 
Tripleximport FETIM (importer, wholesaler) , 
Houthaven, Amsterdam C., is interested in 
buying all types of hardwoods, plywood, and 
boards. Scheduled to arrive during April, 
via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o B. Kolker, 218 Valley River 
Avenue, Murphy, N. C. Itinerary: Asheville 
(N. C.), Memphis, and New Orleans. 

77. Netherlands—Cornelis Van Mourik, rep- 
resenting N. V. Handweverij “De Knipscheer”’ 
(manufacturer), 5 Krommepad, Laren N. H., 
is interested in exporting furniture and cur- 
tain materials to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 27, via New York City, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
B. Altman & Co., Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, and probably Boston and Philadel- 
phia. 

78. El Salvador—Alfredo Davidson, repre- 
senting Rodolfo A. Goldschmidt “Agencia 
Farmacéutica C. A. (importer, retailer, whole- 
saler, agent), Apartado Postal 183, San Sal- 
vador, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
all types of merchandise, particularly rayon 
and cotton teztiles. Scheduled to arrive 
March 20, via New Orleans, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mrs. Helen David- 
son, 55 West Ninety-fifth Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

79. Singapore—Ng Kong Siang, represent- 
ing Benedict & Fortune, 28-29 Chin Chow 
Street, is interested in establishing contacts 
with regard to building materials, automo- 
tive products, and general merchandise. 
Scheduled to arrive March 15, via New York 
City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o U. S. Steel Export Co., 30 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

80. Switzerland—Johann Friedrich Elsaes- 
ser, representing Elsaesser & Company, A. G. 
(exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Kirch- 
berg, Canton Bern, and Fritz Buser (exporter, 
manufacturer), Wiler near Utzenstorf, Can- 
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ton Bern, is interested in exporting teztile 
screen printing machinery to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive the end of Feb- 
ruary, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: c/o Old Dearfield 
Fabrics, 257 West Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Iraq. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Manufacturers and Exporters—Spain. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Switzerland. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Bahamas. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—New Zealand. 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Thailand (Siam). 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—French West Africa. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Brazil. 

Beverage Manufacturers—Argentina. 

Bicycle and Bicyle-Equipment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—India. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Ecuador. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Hong Kong. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Pakistan. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Morocco. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Turkey. 

Business Firms—Ethiopia. 

Chemicals, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Finland. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Norway. 

Cooperage, Crate. and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Peru. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Iran. 

Electrode Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters 
Norway. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Colom- 
bia. 

Glass 
Finland. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Portugal. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—lItaly. 

Hospitals—Peru. 

Hotels—Cuba. 

Hotel, Store, and Restaurant Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Iraq. 

Hotel, Store, and Restaurant Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Hotel, Store, and Restaurant Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Philippines. 

Industrial Electronic Control and Instru- 
ment Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Manufacturers—Sweden. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Leather and Shoe-Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Lebanon. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Australia. 

Lumber Importers—Lebanon. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Nor- 
way. 


Importers and 


and Glassware Manufacturers— 
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though the bulk of the domestic tobacco is 
not of the Virginia type. F 
Inasmuch as large segments of the publi¢ 
have become accustomed to the Standard 3 
brands of United States cigarettes, in which 
Virginia tobacco predominates, the Philip. 
pine National Tobacco Corporation is ep. 
couraging production of that type to supply 
the needs of domestic factories. Barring un. 
foreseen circumstances, the corporation ex. 7 
pects production of about 1,520,000 pounds | 
of Virginia leaf in 1950. 4 
Assuming the use of about 2.4 pounds of 
leaf per thousand cigarettes, about 494,000,- 
000 cigarettes could be produced from that: 
leaf, after allowing for waste and the farm. 7 
ers’ home consumption. At the end of §” 
years, it is hoped that enough native Virginig 7 
leaf will be available to make five times that 7 
quantity, or 2,470,000,000 cigarettes or the 
equivalent of 25 percent of 1949 imports. By 
using 25 percent of other native types, out. 
put of United States type cigarettes could be | 
stepped up to about 30 percent of the total, | 
It is apparent, however, that the corporation 5 
does not anticipate the production of enough © 
Virginia tobacco to enable domestic manu. 
facturers to satisfy the demand for United § 
States type cigarettes. ; 
There is no indication that the Import 
Control Board is planning to seek a revision 
of the Executive order issued early in Decem- 7 
ber 1949, which curtailed cigarette imports | 
to 20 percent of the 1948 level. It is reported q 
that very few cigarettes are being smuggled 
into the Philippines and that it is possible 
that the drastic cut can be maintained. j 

























NEW ZEALAND’S PRODUCTION 


Tobacco production in New Zealand in 
1949 totaled 5,000,000 pounds, the largest 
crop ever harvested there. Production in 
1948 was about 4,750,000 pounds. 

The 1949 tobacco crop would have been 
at least 500,000 pounds larger had it not been 
for extensive losses from frost and hail. Pro. 
duction in 1950 is expected to be at least ag 
large as in 1949. 





Mattress Manufacturers—Belgium 
Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Cuba. 
Mill ad Mine Supply Houses—Union of 
South Africa 
Motion-Picture Industry—Pakistan. 
Motion-Picture Theaters—Finland. 
Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- ¥ 
ers—Chile. 
Musical-Instrument Importers and Deale 
ers—Lebanon 
Opticians, Optometrists—Egypt. 
Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Portugal 
Physicians and Surgeons—Paraguay. 
Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Colombia 
Second-Hand Clothing 
Dealers—Lebanon 
Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Thailand 7 
(Siam). 
Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Hong Kong 
Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Iran 
Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Norway 
Sugar Mills—Argentina 
Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—United King- 
dom. 
Toy Manufacturers 


Importers and 


New Zealand. 
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